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“FAST” and “SLOW” CURING 
ZINC OXIDES with “ZENITE” 


No. 45 





SMOKED SHEET 100.00 be a 

SULPHUR 2.75 “| EE [ ts showing a 

“ZENITE” 0.85 t+—t of 

STEARIC ACID 3.00 and 

ZINC OXIDE 10.00 curing 
xides with 
accelera- 





Particle Acidity 

Size fA PLO% 3503 

ee # -XX RED-103 ZINC OXIDE 0.12 0.10 0.04 
FAST” CURING | © .xx RED-110 ZINC OXIDE 0.12 0.75 0.04 


“SLOW” CURING—O -XX RED-4 ZINC OXIDE 0.35 0.30 0.25 
me ORIGINAL RESULTS == wee AFTER 14 DAY GEER AGING 


SMOKED SHEETS 100.00 
SULPHUR 2.75 
“ZENITE” 0.85 
STEARIC ACID 3.00 
ZINC OXIDE 100.00 























With 10 parts of zinc oxide there are practically no differences in the curing rates of XX Red 
103 and XX Red 4. e XX Red 110 appears to be somewhat more active due probably to ils rs 
free PbO content. e With 100 parts of zinc oxide, there are further indications of the greater . 


activity of XX Red 110. In the early cures XX Red 4 exhibits its characteristic retardation. d 





UNIFORM QUALITY ZINC OXIDES : 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
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Progress of Chlorinated Rubber 


AR 


Few Years Together with 


\ Review of Several Manufacturing Processes Adopted in the Past 
Descriptions of Improved Characteristics 


By George C. Clark 


-THOUGH the knowledge of chlorinated rubber 
A: is about eighty years old, it was not until the last 
few years that proper attention was paid to it. Be 
cause of its peculiar characteristics it was natural that 
the material found ready application as a paint base, but 
many other which chlorinated 
has been put, although many of these latter 
very much in the experimental stage. 


there are uses to 


uses are still 
Among these latter 
the tips of cigarette 


chlorinated rubber, 


1 


uses we include the following: 

paper are being impregnated with 
dissolved in a proper solvent, making 
the tip tasteless, odorless, incombustible and moisture- 
proof; partial or complete penetration of photographic 
printing papers and cloths for blue-print usage mi ikes them 
oil-proof; impregnation with wax mixtures, such as a 
chloro-naphthalene and a chlorinated rubber lacquer plas 
ticized with the 


proper substance, fire-proofs and water- 
proofs wool, cotton, silk, paper, wood, and other organic 
fibrous materials. These are some; there are many others. 


Early efforts on chlorinated rubber were directed to- 
ward the finding of a substitute for the ordinary process 


of vulcanizing rubber with sulfur. Early results were 
disappointing because of the totally different characters 
between chlorinated and vulcanized rubber. In 1859 


Englehard and Day took out an English patent describing 
the reaction between chlorine and rubber'. In 1888 Glad- 
stone and Hibbert produced an advanced type of chlorin- 
ated rubber by chlorination of crepe rubber dissolved 
in chloroform which contained many of the characteristics 
oO! the present day Tornesit.* Later, St. J. Peachey pre- 
pared a number of varnish and celluloid-like substances 
which were respectively termed “Duroprene” and “Caout- 


chouc Glass.” Peachey’s method? was somewhat similar 











rubber 


to earlier methods, namely, thin strips of rubber were ex- 
posed to the action of chlorine vapors while hanging in a 
chlorinator until they turned soft and sticky when they 
were dissolved and the chlorinated rubber precipitated 
with alcohol. 

In Germany, Lamble first recommended chlorinated 
rubber in the production of rust-preventive paints, but 
the product produced proved to be very unstable. This 
unstability, however, has since been found to be due to 
too low a chlorine content. Other names are also asso- 
ciated with the progress of chlorinated rubber: Ellis, Edi- 
son, Bradley—but few of these are associated with actual 
commercial processes. 

There are several theoretical principles of rubber chlori- 
nation. Those advanced by Nielsen, Bloomfield and Far- 
mer, and Kirchhof have received major consideration. 
The Nielsen theory has been clearly defined. Bloomfield 
and Farmer concerned themselves with chlorination by 
treatment with hypochlorous acid. Kirchhof is of the 
belief that the process proceeds stepwise from isoprene, 
as follows? 

(—CH2—CH= C(CH3)—CH2—) + (Cle) 

(—CH2,—CHC1—C(CH3;)C1—CHsz), 
One and two molecules of hydrochloric acid are then split 
off giving the following compounds: 

(—CH =CH—C(CH3;)CI—CH,,— ), 

(—CH=CH—C(CH3) =CH—), 

This is followed by the addition of chlorine to the double 
bonds to form trichloro and tetrachloro derivatives: 


1Tue Rusperer Ace (N.Y.), Dec. 10, 1933. 
? Hercules Powder Co. 

*D.P. 329,293. 

¢ Kautschuk, 1933, 9, 11, 167. 
5 Tornesit, Hercules Powder ( 


booklet. 
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CHCI—CH( C(CH; )Ci—CH. ) 
CHCI—CHt (CH, )CI—CHI ) 


It was in 1930 that anti-corrosion chlorinated rubber 

gy good results were first produced in Germany 

by the Mannesmann Tube Works It was also about this 
vear that Nielsen brought out a process for passing chlo 


ants giving 


rine into a hot solution of raw rubbet carbon tetrach 
loride I} the nex rew VeCarTs i number 7 chlorinated 
rubber materials made their appearance in Germany 


However. in 1933. Dr. Krumbhaar delivered a lecture o1 
No Illusions About Chlorinated Rubber during the 
Paint Research Station Exhibition (at Teddington, Eng 


land) in which he severely criticized a number of claimed 


properties of the existing ch orinated rubbers, and it may 
be iptly tated that due nm sore part to this lecture ot 
riticism many of th previous causes of dissatistaction 
have been eliminated from the chlorinated rubbers of the 
last two ind three years 

fo some extent current practices in the manutacture 
of chlorinated rubbers follow those originally set down 
by Engelhard and Day, Havemann, St. Peachey, and othet 
early patentees. It has been determined, however, that 
he chlorine-treated vulcai | rubbers are more suitable 
for molding purposs han for paint materials. The il 
lustratior ind description, indicate one current method 
of manufacture lt n from the patent of Beck 
mann, Nielsen and I) niss (| S. Patent 1,918,370) 

\ recent method for producing chlorinated rubber prod 
ucts of claimed prove stability involves precipitating 
solid chlorinated rubber from solutions thereof by add 
tion of methyl alcohol, separating the pr ipitated solid 
and bringing it into intimate contact with a further quan 
tity of methyl alcohol.“ In this method the precipitated 


] 


solid may be redissolved and reprecipitated by methyl al 


cohol one or more times prior to the final washing with 
methyl alcohol. lor example, a solution of rubber in 
carbon tetrachloride is chlorinated, the resulting solution 
is treated with a basic substance such as soda ash and fil 
tered to remove solid matter, solid chlorinated rubber then 
being separated from the solution as detailed. Films of 
chlorinated rubber may be obtained by evaporation of so 
lutions of the chlorinated rubber obtained as described in 


solvents such as benzene in which is incorporated a plasti 
cizing agent, namely, up to 33 per cent dibutyl phthalate 


of the weight of the chlorinated rubber 


Adhesion of Chlorinated Rubber Films 


In earhet experiments was discovered that adhesion 
of chlorinated rubber films upon pure aluminum or its 
alloys is destroyed in time owing to liberation of chlorine 
and hydrochloric acid \ recent patent’ now claims that 


preliminary oxidation of the metal surface overcomes this 


()xidatior 


a 
drawback the aluminum can be effected by 


chemical methods or by electrolysis 


he method sponsored by the Imperial Chemical Indus 
Chis method® is based on a solu 
trachloride being fed into 
boiling water at the rate of approximately 50 litres an hour 


I 
through a one inch pipe about 20 inches below the sur 


tries is also finding favor 


tion of raw rubber in carbon 


face; the water is well agitated and its temperature main 
on; the chlorinated rubber rises t 


the surface in a porous, spongy, or fibrous condition, a 


tained by steam inject 
being evaporated before the surface is reached, 


the solvent being recovered 


( 
l 

tre solvent | 
Since water 1s slightly alka 
lissolves in it lo obtain a 
| 


line anv hydrochloric acid 


ready plasticized chlorinated rubber plasticizers may be 


dissolved wit in this method, 


E.P. 4 
E.P. 4 
BP j 


THE RUBBER ACE 


Remarkable progress has been made in the stability of 
chlorinated rubbers. Stability is dependent almost en- 
tirely on the complete elimination of excess chlorine and 
water-soluble chlorides. For this reason a pure latex must 
be used. The average chlorine content of rubbers used in 
paints should be from 60 to 72 per cent. Although the 
chlorine content should be high, the manner and method of 
manufacture is much more important. 


Results on Temperature Stability 


of temperature stability some interesting 
Fraser Smith have come 


In the matte 
results of tests conducted by E. 
to light.” Mr. Fraser immersed four test tubes of different 
hlorinated rubber in an oil bath at an initial 
temperature of 85°C In each of the tubes tl 


nere Was 1n 
serted a piece of moistened litmus paper to indicate the 


makes ot 


presence of hydrochloric acid coming off, and a piece of 
filter papet moistened with potassium iodide to indicate 
the presence ot any chlorine evolved. The bath was heated 
over a period of one hour to a maximum temperature of 
195°( (Of the four test tubes only one showed a trace 
of hydrochloric acid at 130° while the other three showed 

markedly. One of the tubes held its chlorine until 
175°C. From these tests Fraser concludes that decompo 
sition sets in at about 130°C... and that charring com 


mences at about 160 ‘. 


Another int 
Germany three panels have been subjected to unintet 
rupted exposure since November, 1933. One of these 
has a chlorinated rubber-red lead priming coat followed 
by two coats of a lacquer; the second was similarly treated 
with the exception that the finishing lacquer contained 
linseed instead of wood oil; the third was treated with a 
white lead-red oxide oil primer and was finished with a 


rest 


ing experiment merits attention. In 


red oxide oil top coat. The German State Railways laid 
down the specifications for all three paints so their qual- 
ty was assured. Recent examination of all three panels 
revealed that the chlorinated rubber-coated panels have 
stood the exposure to better advantage than the third 
painted panel. 

Before concluding, mention should be made of another 
new process" i 
tween rubber and chlorinated rubber, or, in other words, a 
product that has the resilience of rubber and many of the 
characteristics of chlorinated rubber, such as low viscosity 
of solutions and chemical inertness. In this method organic 
hypochlorites are added to rubber in solution. The prod- 


which produces a material mid-way be 


uct is soluble in ordinary solvents until the solvent has 
Methyl or ethyl 
hypochlorite are preferred due to their greater safety in 


been removed, when it becomes insoluble 


handling ; for the same reason it is preferred not to isolate 
them from the solution in which they are prepared. The 
product contains about 30 per cent of chlorine and con- 
sists mainly of addition products. The process comprises 
preparation of a dilute solution of hypochlorous acid by 
any of the usual methods; shaking this solution with half 
its volume of an inert solvent, such as benzene, xylene, 
carbon tetrachloride, containing 10 per cent (or 15 per 
cent) of alcohol, drying the solvent layer with calcium 
chloride, and adding to a rubber solution; and concentra 
ting the solution after at least 24 hours under reduced 
pressure at a temperature preferably not exceeding 40°C 
For instance, 1890 grams of cold 5 per cent nitric acid are 
run onto 190 grams of cooled bleaching powder ; the solu 
tion is filtered and shaken with 1000 c.c. of benzene con 
taining 100 c.c. of alcohol; the solvent layer is removed, 
dried with calcium chloride and added to 300 grams of a 


Oil & Colour Tr. J., Oct 25. 1935 
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Flow Line of Plant for Chlorinating Rubber Taken From U. S. Pat. 1,918,370 


Description: (1) solvent supply container; (2) rubber solution container provided with an agitator to facilitate easy so- 
lution of the rubber; (3) large-capacity chlorinator fitted with an agitator, steam coils to keep the temperature about 60 
F., and a perforated bottom through which the chlorine is injected; (4) vaporizer into which the liquid chlorine passes 
before entering the chlorinator; (5) drier into which the contents are discharged to drive off all the solvent after the re- 
action is completed as determined by test samples drawn at intervals from the vaporizer; (6) cooling column adapted 
to cool the gases to about 50° F. whereby most of the carbon tetrachloride used as solvent is condensed as a liquid and 
is sent back to the supply container for reuse; (7) washer containing water through which the remaining hydrogen chlo 
ride and chlorine are passed. The plant is continuous in ofp eration. 








10 per cent rubber solution. The resulting rubber-chlori 
nated rubber product has many uses, 

In tests conducted by T. Yamato of the Imperial In 
dustrial Research Institute of Osaka, Japan, on the sub- 
ject of how much chlorine can be put into rubber, it has 
been determined that the properties of chlorinated rubber 
depend on the chlorine content but that 60 per cent or 
more of chlorine in the molecule produces a_ rubber 
strongly heat-resistant, acid-resistant, alkali-resistant and 
incombustible. In this form the chlorinated rubber makes 
for a useful substitute for ebonite and plastic material. 
In these tests chlorination was effected by passing chlorine 
into solutions of rubber in carbon tetrachloride or in ben- 
zene. The chlorine content increased with time but up to 
a maximum of 64.7 per cent chlorine, which corresponds 
to the empirical formula Cy 9H y3Cy7. 


Improvements in Chlorinated Rubber Paint 


Although, as stated, the use of chlorinated rubbers is 
spreading to other products, major consideration is still 
being given to its use as a paint material. In this con- 
nection, however, several noted improvements have been 


recently brought to light. For instance, the Chemische- 
Technische Reichs-Anstalt has concluded tests on paints 
for use on walls of acetylene apparatus. Complete protec- 
tion against corrosion by hot lime-water and acetylene 
residues was obtained by a paint containing 16 per cent 
chlorinated rubber, 44 per cent xylene, 35 per cent litho- 
pone, and 5 per cent tritolylphosphate. 

Detel Products, of London, has introduced Detel Red, 
a general purpose chlorinated rubber paint for use in the 
chromium plating industry. The electrolyte in chromium 
plating contains free sulfuric acid and, of course, consid- 
erable quantities of chromic acid, which in use is heated 
to 50°C. Under such conditions Detel Red is unaffected 
up to 16 hours’ immersion and jigs protected with the 
chlorinated rubber paint have been used more than 30 
times without paint renewal. No other type of protective 
paint has been found to resist the combined oxidizing and 
acidic attack of the chromium plating bath other than 
those of chlorinated rubber structure. 

There are many other products of chlorinated rubber 
that may be cited among those contributing to the progress 
of this branch of industry, but the aforegoing mentions 
should have indicated the progress made in the last three 
to five years. 
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Rubber Figures Play Merchandising Roles 


a 


Fantastic and Historic Figures Made of Rubber Utilized 


Department Stores to Stimulate Their Holiday Trade 


ASSIV! ibber figures and famous circus per 
sonayves an | animals of yesteryear, made of rub 
ber, clay and papier mache, were and are being 


York City’s leading department 
One of these 
the other is 


featured by two of New 
stores in merchandising promotion schemes. 
was the annual Macy Thanksgiving parade; 
currently being featured by Gimbel Brothers. 

d to almost life-like characteris 
le famous by P. T. Barnum. 
Barnum himself; Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale; Jumbo, the largest captive ele 
phant ever brought to the United States; Tom Thumb, 
mightiest of midgets; the India Rubber Man; and dozens 


(simbel’s has reprodu ‘ 
tics the circus figures ma 


Among these hgures 


of other individuals and animals, many of which incor 
porate rubber in their construction, 

The “circus” is fashioned after the original Barnum’s 
Museum 
Lind. The faces of both characters consist of rubber 
masks stretched tight over a papier mache framework. 
The masks are of sponge rubber, '4 inch thick with the 
thickness around the lips and mouths 
“museum,” 


One exhibit depicts Barnum introducing Miss 
I 


exception of 4 inch 
These characters, like all the others in the 
are electrically operated from a central control panel. 
Records are used to reproduce the voice The lips ot 
both Barnum and Lind form each single vowel and con 
sonant in perfect accord with the records, this feat be- 
ing accomplished by a magnet inserted in the figures which 
reacts to the whirling discs 

Because of this lip-and-mouth action, the rubber at 
these points is thinner than the balance of the masks. 
movement. It is also due to 


1 
; 


giving greater stretch o1 





This thirty-foot turkey, made of rubberized fabric and filled 
with helium gas, was one of the features of the Macy parade. 





Left: The body of this “India Rubber Man” is made of rubber. 
Right: Rubber masks constitute the faces of Barnum and Miss Lind. 


this movement, which naturally tears the corners of th 
rubber mask in time, that the masks, which are molded, 
must be replaced every three or four weeks. The exhibit 
makers find that it is more economical to replace the 
masks than to repair them. The lip-and-mouth action is 
dependent on a papier mache hinge over which the rub- 
ber is rolled, 

Another interesting use of rubber at this exhibit is 
that in connection with the India Rubber Man. The body 
of this figure is covered with a thin sheet of rubber 
molded to body proportions. From time to time the fig- 
ure apparently extends his stomach by pulling the skin 
away from it by stretching first his right, then his left 
hand. This action is cleverly managed by a simple set 
of levers inside the body of the &gure which operates on 
a push-pull movement. The “push movement” forces 
the hand, which is attached to the rubber body, outwards, 
thus giving the impression that the hand is engaged in a 
pulling motion, 

Rubber plays a part in the construction of several of 
the pseudo animals on exhibit. Jumbo’s trunk consists 
of a canvas covering over a framework, the canvas having 
been impregnated with latex. The skin of a gigantic 
hippo has received the same treatment, i.e., a canvas cov- 
ering which has been latex impregnated. All of the ani- 
mals have movement, grunt and growl, and perform other 
functions in keeping with actual characters. Several 
other figures and animals incorporate rubber in their con 
struction, the principal use being in masks for faces. 

The complete Barnum’s Freaks exhibit at Gimbel 
Brothers was designed and prepared by the firm of Mess- 
more and Damon, of New York City. The rubber masks 

(Continued on page 150) 
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tudies on the Acetone Extraction 


of Raw 


Rubber 


By Hidemaro Endoh 
Dunlop Rubber (Far East) Company, Kobe, Japan 


HE AUTHOR, one of Japan’s leading chemists, has con- 

ducted a series of experiments on the acetone extraction of 
raw rubber as affected by heating and aging. The results of 
these tests were presented in the August and September, 1935, 
ssues of the Journal of the Society of the Rubber Industry of 
Japan (Vol. 8, Nos. 8 and 9). The following article has been 
ibstracted by the author from his original papers published in 
Japanese and represents already established results on the 


subject although further experimentation is being conducted 
—EpITOR 


I. The Effect of the Time of Heating of the Alcohol So- 
lution on the Determination of the Acid Value of 
Raw Rubber and its Acetone Extract. 

The free fatty acids of the acetone extract of raw rub- 
ber were studied by G. S. Whitby (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1923, 42, 336: Ind. Rub. Journ., 1925, 90, 382), Bedford 
& Winkelmann (J/nd. Eng. Chem., 1923, 16, 32), P. Dek- 
ker (Ind. Rub. Journ., 1925, 70, 815), Van Rossem & P. 
Dekker (/nd, Eng. Chem., 1926, 18, 1152), G. 
T. G. Levi (C. A., 1926, 20, 309), and B. Bysow 
Rub. Journ., 1926. 71, 99). 

In order to study the change of the free fatty acids dur- 
ing acetone extraction, some conditions necessary for the 
satisfactory determination of acid value were studied in 
Pale crepe from one shipment was 


(Ind. 


the present paper. 
taken and it was cut into a considerable number of pieces 
of rectangular shapes (about 4 cm wide and about 8 cm 
long). The weight of one sheet was about 1.6 to 2.0 
grams. These sheets were stored in a stoppered bottle 
made of brown colored glass and filled with nitrogen. 
(A) In the first experiment, one sample piece of the 
rubber mentioned above was placed in a flask, 50 cc of 
ethyl alcohol added and the flask heated on a water bath. 
\fter heating the flask for a definite time, the acid was 
titrated with N/10 KOH solution using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. The number of milligrams of KOH neces- 
sary to neutralize the free acids present in 1 gram of raw 
rubber is taken as acid value of raw rubber and is entered 


is Acid Value (R). 


Sample (gq) Time of heating (m) Acid value (R) 
1.7269 10 2.60 
1.6760 20 3.01 
1.7834 30 2.98 
1.6432 40 3.06 
1.5828 50 2.83 
1.6224 60 2.93 


The acid value (R) increased with increasing time of 
heating, reaching a maximum between 20 minutes and 40 
minutes, while after 40 minutes it decreased. 

(B) In the second experiment, 5 sheets of the pale 
repe sample previously mentioned were taken and ex- 
tracted with acetone for 8 hours. The acetone extract ob- 
tained was poured into a measuring flask of 250 cc capac- 
ty, and acetone was then added up to the mark. Four 


Bruni & 


lots of 50 cc of the acetone solution were pipetted out into 
weighed flasks, the acetone evaporated off and the flask 
dried and weighed. Fifty cc of ethyl alcohol was added 
to the acetone extract thus obtained and the flask heated 
on a water bath. The alcohol solution was then titrated 
with N/10 KOH solution, using phenolphthalein as indi- 
cator. The number of milligrams of KOH necessary to 
neutralize the free acids contained in 1 gram of acetone 
extract is taken as the acid value for the acetone extract 
and is entered as Acid Value (A). 


Sample 8.5632 g (5 sheets) 
Acetone Time of Acid 
extract (%) heating (m) value (A) 
Acetone extract dissolved 


Acid 
value (R) 


Acetone 
extract (q) 


on water bath (3m) 
0.0624 3.65 98.7 3.60 
0.0592 3.46 15 104.1 3.60 
0.0592 3.46 30 104.1 3.60 
0.0586 3.42 60 100.3 3.44 


Acid Value (A) was found to be low for the acetone 
extract not heated and high for the acetone extract heated 
for 15 to 30 minutes, and it decreased with 60 minutes of 
heating. 

The above two experiments for the determination of 
acid value may be summarized as follows :— 

(1) For raw rubber: The sample is put into 50 cc of 
ethyl alcohol and heated on a water bath for 30 minutes 
and then titrated with N/10 KOH using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. 

(2) For the acetone extract: Fifty ce of ethyl alcohol 
is added to the flask containing the acetone extract and 
the flask is heated for 15 minutes on a water bath, after 
which the solution is titrated with N/10 KOH solution 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. 


II. The Influence of Heating at 100°C and Storing of 

the Acetone Extract on Acid Value. 

(A) The relation between the time of heating the ace- 
tone extract at 100°C and acid value. 

In the present experiment the acetone extract was dried 
in a steam oven, and the relation between the time of 
heating the acetone extract at 100° C and acid value was 
studied. Five sheets of the pale crepe sample were ex- 
tracted with acetone for definite times, viz., 8, 16 and 24 
hours respectively. The acetone extract thus obtained was 
poured into a measuring flask of 250 cc capacity, and ace- 
tone added to the mark. Four lots of 50 cc of acetone 
solution were pipetted into weighed flasks, the acetone 
evaporated off and the flasks, after drying for 3 minutes 
in a steam oven, were cooled and weighed. The flasks 
were then heated in a steam oven for varying times, viz., 
i5, 30, 60 and 120 minutes, cooled and weighed. Acid 
value was then determined. 
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(a) ACETONE EXTRACT OBTAINED FROM 8-HOUR 
CONTI? ) EXTRACTION 
Sample 8.6000 2 (5 sheets) 
\cetone extract (g)A 0.0562 0.0556 0.0636 0.0610 
Acetone extract (%) 3.27 3.23 3.87 3.54 
lime eatin (m) 15 340 60 120 
Acetone extract aft heat 

(g~@) At 0.0564 0.0558 0.0634 0.0585 
Acetone extract aft ea 3.28 3.25 3.69 3.40 
V/10 KOH (« 1.05 1.0 1.05 1.0 
Acid value (A) 104.7 100.7 92.5 918 
Acid value (Al 104.2 100.3 927 957 
Atr/Ae (%) 100.36 =6100.36 99 53 95.9] 
Acid alu kk 3.42 3.26 3.42 3.%6 

\cl OBTAINED FROM 10-HOUR 
FX TRACTION 
Sample 9.1006 sheets ) 
\ e extract ) A 0.0610 0.0638 0.0616 0.0600 
Acetone extract 3.35 3.52 3.38 3.30 
lime « eati ( i 30 Oo) 120 
Acetone extract atte ca gy ) 

A\1 0.0622 0.0652 0.0610 0.0600 
\cetone extract att heat “o) 3.42 3.58 3.35 3.30 
V/10 KOH | 1.1 1.15 1.1 1.1 
\cid value \ 101.0 101.0 100.0 102.7 
Acid alu \'] 096 090 () 101.0 102.7 
ATr/A (%) 101.97 102.12 99003 100.00 
\ alu kx 3.39 3.54 3.39 3.39 

\CETONI LA BTAINED FROM 24-HOUI! 
RACTION 
Sal 9 11S 5 sheets) 
\cetone extract ) A 0.0612 0.0640 0.0622 0.063 
Acet e extra ( 3 35 35] 34] 3.50 
| eat 15 30 of) 120 
Acet e extract atte ea 

\y 0.0620 0.0644 0.0622 0.0628 
\cetone extra rite eati ,) 340 350 3 38 345 
( o} ) cet © eX 1 ‘ 

heat ( Pale Pale 

oO velloy brow! Brown 

V/10 KOH (ec) 1.1 1.1 1.05 1.05 
Acid value (A) 100.7 06.3 O45 922 
Acid value (AT) 99.95 95.7 95.5 93.6 
Ar/Ae (%) 101.31 100.63 100.00 98.45 
Acid value (R) 3.339 3.39 3.23 3.23 
Acid value which is expressed relative to the acetone 
extract after heating is entered as acid value ( AT). This 
value (AT) decreased gradually for the 8-hour acetone 


extract, showing almost no change for the 16-hour acetone 
and decreased gradually for the 24-hour extract 


extract, 
Generally speaking, the acetone extract had a tendency to 


increase in weight, possibly owing to oxidation, and it 


then decreased owing to partial evaporation of the acids 


(B) The relation between storage ol the acetone e@xX 
tract and acid valu 
(a) Storing of the acetone extract in a desiccator 
Flasks containing acetone extract from 8-hour contmuous 


extraction were kept in a CaCly-filled desiccator at room 


temperatures (not in the dark) and the acid value deter 
mined after 1, 2 and 3 days 
Sample 7.9200 @& (5 sheets) 
Acetone extract (@) 0.0471 0.0521 0.1460 1.0486 
Acetone extract (%) > 97 3,29 ? 9] 3.06 
Days extract store } l 3 5 
Odor t acetone extra 
Slightly Aged Aged 
N foul foul foul 
hange odor lor lot 
\cet © €F i a 
storing («) 0.0471 0.0521 0.0530 0.0406 
Acetone extra atte 
torn (%) 2 97 3.29 , tt 2.94 
V/10 KOH (ec) 09 0.95 09 0.75 
Acid value \) 1074 102.1 109.5 ROH .4 
Acid value (AT) 107.0 102.1 95.1 90.1 
A\r/Ay (%) 100. LOOM 114.8 96.1 
Acid value (R) 4.18 3.36 3.18 2.65 


\ part of the acids was vol itilized atter | day and sub 
| ; 
sequently acids then formed possibly owing to oxidation 
Later a further amount of the acids was volatilized 


(b) Storage of the acetone solution of the extract. 


he acetone 


h containing 50 cc of t 


our stoppered flasks, ea 
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solution of the extract, were stored in a dark place at 
room temperatures. After storing, the acetone was evap 
orated, the flasks dried and weighed, and acid value de- 
termined. 

Sample 8.1926 ¢ (5 sheets) 


Days extract stored 0 1 1 5 
Acetone extract after 

Storing (g) 0.0515 0.0562 0.0540 0.0480 
Acetone extract after 

storing (%) 3.15 3.43 3.30 2.93 
V/10 KOH (cc) 0.95 1.0 0.95 0.8 
\cid value (A) 103.3 108.8 103.3 87.0 
Acid value (AT) 103.3 99.7 98.5 92.2 
AT/Ao (%) 100.0 108.9 104.8 93.1 
Acid value (R) 3.25 3.41 3.37 2.74 


The acetone extract increased in weight after 1 day’s 
storing, possibly owing to the oxidation, but after this it 
decreased. Acid value expressed relative to the acetone 
extract after storing is written as acid value (AT). This 
value (AT) decreased with time of storage. 

From the results obtained in the above mentioned ex 
periments, the conditions to be followed for the determi 
nation of acid value are as follows:—Acetone is evapo 
rated from the acetone extract soon after completion of 
the extraction and dried for less than 15 minutes in a 
steam oven, after which the extract is cooled and weighed. 
Fifty cc of ethyl alcohol is then added, the flask heated 
on a water bath for 15 minutes and the acid is then 
titrated by N/10 KOH solution using phenolphthalein as 
indicator 

Ill. Effect of the Time of Acetone Extraction of Raw 

Rubber on the Acid Valu: of the Acetone Extrac 
and of the Acetone Extracted Residue. 

In order to extract rubber for long periods, say 16 
hours, the extraction may be carried out according to one 
of the following types: 

(1) The time of extraction is divided into 8 hours. 
[hat is to say, the extraction is carried out for 8 hours in 
me and re-started in the morning of the next 


the day-ti 

day (2) The extraction is carried out continuously 
from the start to the finish without stopping even at night. 
(3) The extraction is carried out arbitrarily, making the 
total time the required period. 


In the present paper, type 1 is called non-continuous 
extraction and type 2 continuous extraction, 

(A) THe RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF EXTRACTION 
\ND THE AciID VALUE OF THE ACETONE Extract 1n Non 
CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION. 

The sample of pale crepe was extracted for 8 hours in 
the day-time, the extraction stopped at the end of ‘the day 
and acetone in the extraction cup lowered into the extrac 
tion flask. The sample in the extraction cup was left un 
disturbed until the start of extraction on the next day. 
The sample was wet with acetone during this suspension 
ot extraction at night. 


Time of Acetone Acetone loid Lcwd 
extraction Sampli extract extract valu value 
(jours ) { ) (gg) (%) (A) (R) 
1 1.3906 0.0420 3.02 106.7 3.22 

2 1.4400 0.0476 3.31 105.9 350 

3 1.8016 0.0595 3.31 103.5 3.42 

} 1.6638 0.0540 3,25 103.7 336 

5 1.9061 0.0644 3.39 100.0 3.38 

) 1.8420 0.0600 3 26 102.7 3.34 

7 1.6934 0.0545 3,2? 102.8 3.31 

hs 1.7264 0.0630 3.65 93.3 3.41 
10 1.9447 0.0729 3.75 92.2 3.52 
12 2.0008 0.0763 322 88.1 3.42 
14 1.8700 0.0710 3.80 00.7 3.44 
16 1.7608 0.0632 357 Q7 5 3.41 
18 1.4904 0.0561 3.76 94.8 3.56 
w% 1.7200 0.0590 3.43 949 3.26 
22 1.6856 0.0590 3.50 94.9 3.32 
24 1.6664 0.0586 3.52 95.6 3.30 
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RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF EXTRACTION 
Acip VALUE OF THE ACETONE EXTRACTED REsI- 
DUE IN NON-CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION. 


(sp) THE 
AND THI 


The acetone extracted residue from the sample ex- 
tracted in experiment (a) above was placed in a flask 
of ethyl alcohol, and acid value then de- 
paper I. 


containing 50 cc 
termined as mentioned in 


Acetone Acid value of 
ume of Acetone extracted acetone Acid 
extrachon Sample extract residue cxtracted value 
(jours ) (q) (gq) (gq) residue (R) 
] 1.3906 0.0420 1.3486 (0) 0 
a 1.4400 0.0476 1.3924 Qj 0 
3 1.8016 0.0595 1.7421 0.3 0.3 
} 1.6638 0.0540 1.6098 0.4 0.3 
5 1.9061 0.0644 1.8417 (0) (0) 
6 1.8420 0.0600 1.7820 () 0) 
7 1.6934 0.0545 1.6389 0 0 
8 1.7264 0.0630 1.6634 0 0) 
10 1.9447 0.0729 1.8718 0.3 0.3 
12 2.0008 0.0763 1.9245 0 () 
14 1.8700 0.0710 1.7990 0.3 0.3 
16 1.7668 0.0632 1.7036 0 0) 
18 1.4904 0.0561 1.4343 0 0 
20 1.7200 0.0590 1.6610 0.3 0.3 
22 1.6856 0.0590 1.6266 0 0 
24 1.6664 0.0586 1.9078 (0) (0) 


(c) THe RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF EXTRACTION 
AND THE Acip VALUE OF THE ACETONE EXTRACT IN CON- 
TINUOUS EXTRACTION. 

The results of extraction up to 8 hours are the same as 
in (a), the figures for the extraction longer than 8 hours 
being given in the following table: 


Time of Acetone Acetone Acid Acid 
extraction Sample extract extract value value 
(hours) (g) (gq) (%) (A) (R) 
10 1.8540 0.0540 2.92 88.0 2.68 
12 1.2500 0.0376 3.01 89.4 2.69 
14 1.6276 0.0584 3.59 91.1 3.27 
16 1.6279 0.0586 3.60 90.8 3.27 
18 1.6954 0.0612 3.61 96.1 3.47 
20 1.6714 0.0532 3.18 94,7 3.18 
22 1.7268 0.0534 3.09 89.2 2.77 
24 1.5834 0.0512 3.23 93.0 3.01 
(p) THe RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF EXTRACTION 
AND THE AcID VALUE OF THE ACETONE EXTRACTED REsI 


DUE IN CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION. 


The figures for extractions longer than 8 hours are 
shown in the following table: 
{ceetone Acid value of 
Time of Acetone extracted acetone Acid 
extraction Sampi extract residue extracted value 
(hours) (g) (g) (gq) residuc (R) 
10 1.8540 0.0540 1.8000 0) 0) 
12 1.2500 0.0376 1.2124 () 0 
14 1.6276 0.0584 1.5692 () 0) 
16 1.6279 0.0586 1.5693 (0) 0 
18 1.6954 0.0612 1.6342 ().2 0.2 
20 1.6714 0.0532 1.6182 0.2 ().2 
22 1.7268 0.0534 1.6734 (0).2 ().2 
24 1.5834 0.0512 1.5322 0 0 


Summary of Results 

In the extraction of pale crepe with acetone, the free 
fatty acids were almost all removed in 1 to 2 hours’ ex- 
traction. Acid value (A) had a tendency to decrease 
gradually up to 12 hours’ extraction, but it increased grad- 
ually after 12 hours. The cause of the decrease of acid 
value (A) from the start of extraction up to 12 hours is 
thought to be due to:—(1) a gradual increase of non 
acid compounds extracted with increased time of extrac 
tion, (2) neutralization of the acids by other compounds, 
such as esterification. The cause of the increase of acid 
value (A) after 12 hours is thought to be due to:—(1) 
formation of free acids by the decomposition of esters, 
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(2) formation of acids by oxidation. From the fact that 
the acid value of the acetone extracted residue is almost 
nil even after only 1 hour’s extraction, acetone extraction 
for 1 hour extracted almost all the free acids contained 
in pale crepe. Therefore, the change of acid value of the 
acetone extract with increase of time of extraction is not 
due to a change which some ather compounds extracted 
might give but it must be due chiefly to the change in the 
acetone solution of the extract during extraction. From 
these results, the free acids are thought not to be present 
in such condition as absorbed in raw rubber nor combined 
molecularly but to be dissolved in raw rubber. So far as 
the change of free acids in the acetone extract is con- 
cerned, the acetone extract is very liable. Therefore, in 
storing the acetone extract, whether it is dried or even in 
acetone solution, care must be taken not to store it too 
long. And the acetone extract obtained during very long 
periods of extraction is believed to have undergone some 
change. 

IV. The Relation between the Time of Saponification 
and Saponification Value of Raw Rubber and its 
Acetone Extract. 

The determination method of the saponification value of 

pale crepe and its acetone extract is studied. 


POTASH FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SA- 
PONIFICATION VALUE. 


(aA) ALCOHOLIC 


As to the concentrations of the alcoholic potash and of 
the HCl solution for titration, V/5 and N/10 were found 
to be respectively suitable. The amount of N/5 alcoholic 
KOH used for the determination was 20 cc. 

(B) THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME OF HEATING WITH 
KOH AND THE SAPONIFICATION VALUE OF 
RAW RUBBER. 


ALCOHOLIC 


Sample of pale crepe was placed in a flask and 20 cc of 
alcoholic KOH added. After heating for varying times, 
the solution was titrated with N/10 HCl solution using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The number of milligrams 
of KOH necessary for 1 gram of raw rubber was ex- 
pressed as saponification value (R), the results being as 
follows: 


Sample Time of saponification N/10 HC1 Saponification 
(gq) (m) (cc) (R) value 

2.1714 30 2.05 5.29 
1.8158 60 ye 7.10 
1.9748 90 2.55 7.23 
1.8058 120 2.7 8.38 
1.8892 150 3.1 9.19 
1.3068 180 2.55 10.93 


Taking the time of saponification in minutes as abscissa 
and saponification value (R) as ordinate, time-saponifica- 
tion curve is convex up to 60 minutes and concave after 
this time, there being a point of inflection at 60 minutes. 
lt may be seen from the curve that saponification proceeds 
gradually to 60 minutes, after this time the rubber, which 
is now fully expanded, absorbs KOH gradually. There 
fore, 60 minutes is considered to be a suitable time of 
saponification. 

THE TIME OF SAPONIFICA- 

VALUE OF THE ACETONE 


RELATION BETWEEN 
SAPONIFICATION 
EXTRACT, 


(c) THE 
TION AND THE 


(a) Acetone extract from 8-hour continuous extraction. 

Five sheets of the pale crepe sample were taken and 
extracted continuously with acetone for 8 hours and the 
acetone solution of the extract was poured into a measur- 
ing flask of 250 cc capacity. Acetone was then added to 
the mark. Four lots of 50 cc were pipetted out into weighed 
Hasks, the acetone evaporated off, and the extract dried 
and weighed. Twenty ce of alcoholic KOH was added to 
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thus obtained and heated on a water 


KOH 


the acetone extract 


bath for 60 minutes was titrated back 


| he excess 


with N/10 HCl using phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
number of milligrams of KOH necessary to saponify 1 
gram of acetone extract is expressed as saponincation 
value (A) 
~~ npit heets) 7.2308 2 
Actone extract (c) 0.0478 0.0508 0.0468 0.0468 
Acet e extract (%) 3,28 3.49 3.22 3.22 
Time of saponification (muin.) 15 30 60 UO 
V/10 HCl (cc) 1.25 1.55 1.5 Be 
Saponification value (A) 146.4 170.9 179.5 179.5 
saponin ition val 1¢ (R) 18] 5.96 5.77 5.77 
Che heating time for saponification is next considered 
£ | 
from the standpoint of change of ester value as follows: 
lord lcid fin »f ister ister 
value (A) value (R) iting (min.) value (A) value (R) 
104.1 3.60 15 . 
104.1 3.60 Rib 
100.3 3.44 60 
See Table 2 he pre us paper I) 
saponification Saponification Time of 
value (A) value (R) heating (min.) 
164.4 +8] 15 12.3 1.21 
170.5 >.96 30 66.8 2.36 
179.5 5.77 60 79.2 2.33 
{ Se¢ | ible Zz) 


In the above table. the ester value of the acetone extract 
is entered as ester value (A) and the ester value of the 
original raw value (R). It can be 
from the above table that saponification is complete in 60 


rubber as este! seen 


minutes 


(B) CHE ACETONE EXTRACT FROM 16-HOUR CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION 
Sample (5 sheets) 7.8200 ¢ 
Acetone extract () 0.0514 0.0536 0.0554 0.0524 
Acetone extract (%) 3.29 3.43 3.55 3.35 
Time of saponification 
(min. ) 15 30 60 90 
V/10 HCl (cc) 1.2 1.25 1.35 1.35 
Saponification value (A) — 130.7 130.6 136.5 144.3 
Saponification value (R) $.29 1.48 4.83 4.83 
(c) ‘THE ACETONE EXTRACT FROM 24-HOUR CONTINUOUS EXTRACTION 
Sample (5 sheets) 8.1377 2 
Acetone extract (2) 0.0628 0.0602 0.0527 0.0567 
Acetone extract (9%) 3.86 3.70 3.23 3.49 
lime of saponification 
(min. ) 15 30 60 90 
N/10 HCl (cc) 1.45 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Saponification value (A) 129.3 130.2 148.8 138.2 
Saponification value R) 5.00 4.82 4.82 4.82 
Summary of Results 
(1) For the determination of the saponification value 


5 alcoholic potash is 
water 


HC] 


of the acetone extract, 20 cc of A 
added to the extract and the flask is heated on a 
bath for 60 minutes. It is then titrated with N/10 
solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator 

(2) When the saponification value of the acetone ex 
tracts of 8 hours, 16 hours and 24 hours are compared, 
the saponification value of the 8-hour extract is seen to 
be high while those of 16- and 24-hour extracts are low. 
This indicates: (a) That the 8-hour extract contains a 
higher percentage of saponifiable matter than the 16- and 
24-hour extracts. (b) The quantity of rubber hydrocar 
bon which is dissolved in the extract 
with increasing time of extraction. (c) The acid value of 
the acetone extract decreases during the period of ex 
traction from 16 to 24 hours. 

(3) Regarding the saponification value (R) of the ace 
fone extracts of 8, 16 and 24 hours, similar remarks may 
vé made as in (2) above 


acetone increases 
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Thiokol Molding Powder 


ECENTLY intr xluced by the Thiokol Corporation, of 

Yardville, New Jersey, Thiokol Molding Powder is 
fully vulcanized and compounded, and merely requires 
forming in the press for approximately 3 minutes at tem- 
peratures around 300° F. In this manner, according to the 
manufacturer, synthetic oil-proof rubber molded products 
may be produced at reduced costs. 

At present two types of Thiokol molding po 
available: No. 1 with a hardness of 72 (on a Shi 
meter) and No. 2 with a hardness of 55. Both powders are 
black in color. Products made from these molding powders 
are said to have excellent aging qualities and unusual sta- 
bility against sunshine, oxidation and ozone, as well as a 
mild and not objectionable odor. 

Thiokol molding powders occupy three and one-quarter 
times the volume in the powder form that they do when in 
the solid form. This means that the ordinary rubber molds 
cannot be used, as the cavity is just made to the shape of 
the article to be molded, and there is no place for holding 
the powder before molding. 

A plunger or follower type mold would be required with 

cavity three and one-quarter times the volume of the 
finished molded article. Flat sheets could be made without 
a mold merely using spacer irons in the press for 
thickness and heaping the powder in the center in a pile. 

In molding, a definite weight or volume of the powder 
should be put into the mold cavity, then the mold closed 
and put into the press. The press should be brought down 
slowly or else brought down part way, and allow one or 
two minutes for the material to warm up, then close the 
press completely and allow two or three minutes for the 
Thiokol to flow and knit together. If sufficient time is not 
allowed, the powder will not flow together completely and 
will give a tough, porous product. Small objects have been 
molded in three minutes and large one-half inch sheets in 
five minutes. 


vders are 
re duro- 


Extent of Tire Retreading 


N THE basis of what is termed “incomplete but in- 

dicative trade association data” some 2,000,000 cas- 
ings will be retreaded this year by small establishments 
throughout the country, according to the Leather and Rub- 
ber Division of the Department of Commerce, the result 
of which is the taking place of a decentralization of tire 
manufacture, current estimates stating that 4% decen- 
tralization has already occurred. The retreads take the 
place of an equivalent number of low-price new tires. 

Some retreaders, and one or two small tire companies, 
are experimenting with the idea of building new carcasses 
to supply retread demands. A few manufacturers are said 
to be discontinuing production of certain low-price tires 
formerly made, the effect of which would be to make the 
purchase of new tires more costly. 

This has a noticeable influence on crude rubber con- 
sumption, but the extent of this influence is not yet meas- 
urable in exact terms. Some reputable retreaders are guar- 
anteeing retreads to furnish 75 per cent to 85 per cent of 
the mileage rendered by new tires. A properly retreaded 
first line carcass will usually give better mileage for less 
money than the cheap brands of new tires made by man- 
ufacturers for the price market, it is claimed. Since re- 
treads use only about 50 per cent as much rubber, on the 
average, as new tires, the effect might be roughly esti- 
mated to amount to 4,000 tons of rubber on an annual 
output of 2,000,000 retreads. Not yet a very large factor, 
it is by no means negligible, and is capable of consider- 
able multiplication on a basis of possible world-wide 
growth of the retreading industry. 
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1935 Chemical Achievement Award 


Organic Chemicals Department of Du Pont Awarded Chemical and 


Metallurgical 


HE 1935 award for outstanding chemical engineer- 

ing achievements, made bi-annually by Chemical and 

Metallurgical Engineering, was presented to the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., at a dinner held at the University Club in 
New York City, on December 6. In the opinion of the 
Committee of Award, du Pont earned the 1935 award, 
which consists of a bronze plaque, by virtue of its “suc- 
cessful large-scale production of synthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic camphor, and a variety of other essential organic 
chemicals and dye-stuffs.”” The Committee had considered 
many other companies for their various achievements in 
the past two years, but it felt that the synthesis of rubber 
and camphor and other essential materials developed by 
du Pont engineers merited the award above those of all 
other companies. 

The inauguration by Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering in 1933 of this signal honor for outstanading chemi- 
cal achievement was in recognition of the desirability of 
establishing some medium of reward for group effort and 
industrial teamwork, as_ distinguished from the large 
variety of awards for the individual performances of scien- 
engineers and industrialists. These awards are pre 
sented bi-annually in connection with the chemical exposi- 
tions sponsored by the International Exposition Company, 
the 15th of which was held in Gr: and Central Palace, in 
New York City, from December 2 to 7. The first award, 
in 1933, was made to the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation for its unique accomplishment in establishing 
a synthetic aliphatic chemical industry in the United States 

Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, Editor of Chemical and Metal 
lurgical Engineering, acting as toastmaster at the presenta- 
tion dinner, referred to the du Pont slogan—Better Things 
for Better Living, through Chemistry—as “something more 
than a slogan a business creed that has molded and 
guided the work of thousands of chemists and chemical 
engineers.”’ He stated that the latest and most striking of 
chemical achievements has been “the successful commer 
cial synthesis of two of Nature’s most useful materials 
rubber and camphor. We refer to them as ‘synthetic’ 
products but the time is coming, and shortly too, when the 
term ‘synthetic’ will have a new meaning. Instead of 
mplying artificiality or substitution, it will come to be 
synonymous with scientific advance—actual improvements 
over the products of Nature.” 

In describing the purpose of the Award, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
mentioned the “multiplicity of medals, honors and prizes 
awarded for outstanding accomplishments of the in- 
lividual.” Included among such awards are the Nobel 
prizes, the Perkin medal, sometimes referred to as the 
‘Badge of Knighthood in American Chemistry,” the 
Nicholls’ medal, the latest recipient of which was Father 

A. Nieuwland, of Notre Dame University, for clearing 
iway many of the obstacles in the path of the successful 


tists, 


‘commercial production of synthetic rubber, and many 
thers. These each serve a useful purpose, stated the 
oastmaster, but he stressed the point that “outstanding 


industrial achievements are becoming more and more the 


Engineering Plaque 





for Synthetic Developments 


AF PALIURGICARS 
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Replica of the 1935 Bronze Plaque. 


coordinated effort of many individuals of the 
well-rounded organization, In 
group effort in 


result of 
systematic endeavor of a 
recognition of this growing importance of 
industrial research development the new award was estab- 
lished. Mr, Kirkpatrick then turned the speaker’s chair 
over to Mr. Albert E. Marshall, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, and chairman of the 
Committee of Award. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Marshall paid tribute to 
the chemical engineers who develop new products and 
American industry through their research ac- 
tivities. He mentioned the difficulty of selecting an out 
standing organization to receive the 1935 Award because 
of the unusual research activity conducted since presenta- 
tion of the 1933 Award which has resulted in many new 
developments. 

Mr. Marshall briefly mentioned several of the new 
ucts and processes that the Committee of Award 
sidered, among these being the Dow Chemical Company’s 
achievement in recovering the element bromine from sea- 
water which has resulted in the recovery of more than half 
a million pounds of bromine each month from almost fifty 
million tons of sea-water; Dow’s development of the 
process for recovering a sister-element, iodine, from the 
salt brine wasted California oil fields; the progress of 
the so-called “polymerization process,” bound to result in 


processes for 


pre dd 
con- 


more and better gasoline for the motoring public, con- 
ducted by three different companies; the successful cast- 


ing and subsequent cooling and annealing of the great 200- 
inch disc for the new telescope to be built at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory by the Corning Glass Works; ete. 
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Coming to the selection of du Pont and the reasons for 
such selection for the 1935 Award for Chemical Achieve 
ment. Mr. Marshall sa 
‘The synthetic rubber, ‘DuPrene,’ 1s made from ordinary 
acetylene gas such as we used 1 use a generation ago 
our bicycle lanterns and Prestolite lamps for the first auto 
mobiles Synthetic ca vr is made from American tut 
pentine In both instances the basic chemistry of these 
processes have been thoroughly worked out in university 
and industrial research laboratories here and abroad. The 
big problem that was put up to the du Pont chemical 
the 1 slation of these interesting and 


engineers was ve trat 


sometimes academic theories into practical and profitable 
under American 
h a most remarkable ex 
coordinated group effort This achievement, in 


all of the 20 years of patient 


processes that would operat conditions 


Phat was accomplished throug 
ample of 
served to dramatiz« 


investment and development 


a sense, 
which the du Pont Company 


has contributed toward the building of a great dyestuft 


and organic industry in the United States.” 


lurning to Mr. lrenée du Pont, chairman of the du Pont 
organization, Mr. Marshall stated that in the opinion of 
the Committee of Award, “the great single asset of the 
du Pont companies is the ability of your chemical engi 
neers to solve, through coordinated group effort, these 


complicated problems in the development of new products 
| feel that I speak for them (the chemi 
as well as for our 


and processes 
cal engineering profession as a whole) 
committee and its sponsors in presenting to you this 1935 
Award for Chemical Engineering Achievement.” 

In a brief speech of acknowledgment of Mr. Marshall's 
remarks, Mr. du Pont that “the honor, however, 
should most certainly go to our Organic Chemicals Depart 


stated 


ment since the achievements you have mentioned were en 
tirely theirs. Therefore, instead of accepting this Award 
on behalf of the du Pont Company as a whole, | should 
much prefer to hand it over immediately to my deserving 
friend and col Edmund G. Robinson, General 


{ 
lleague, M1 
Manager of the Organic Chemicals Department.” 


Robinson's Speech of Acceptance 


The reply ot son, in ‘his speech oft acceptance, 


iE 
was briefly as foll 


opportunity to accept on be 


‘| deeply appreciat the 


half of the Organic Chemicals Department of E. Ll. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, the honor for which this 
distinguished committee and Chemical & JMetalluraical 
Engineering have selected us It is a great pleasure to 


thanks 
Pont company 


meet with you on this ov asion and to extend the 


both of our Department and of the du 


Such an award cannot 


earnest and bet 


mition 


, 
this recog 


manayement to 
fail to stimulate ine re Ipients to do more 


ter work in order to deserve 
‘I think it is a particularly happy thought to make this 
award to a group instead of to an individual. In the de 


velopment of an organic chen 
like ‘DuPrene’ 
must 
construction and the plant 


ical industry and to products 


| 


ind Synthetic Camphor many individuals 


contribute their share to the research, the design, the 
operation, each of which is an 
development. With our 
ot only the Organic Chemi 


Pont 


essential step in the commercial 


organization, this means that 1 


cals Department but other departments of the du 


Company as well deserve to be 
hemical and our Engineering 


arly have contributed no small part 


recognized for their share 
in this achievement. Our ( 
Departments, particul 
to bringing the manufacture of these products to a suc 
cessful commercial scale 
“The first major entrance: 


the organic chemicals indust 


of the du Pont Company into 


ry was in 1917 \fter con 
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siderable study of the situation which had been revea'ed 
by the World War, the company decided that it was essen 
tial that this cour try be freed from the dominating grip 
of the foreigners in this respect. I will not 
describing the extent to which, theretofore, 

dustry had been dependent upon foreign sources for neces 
That is an 


wasle time 


\merican in 


sary dvestuffs and other organic chemicals 

old story. Suffice it to that the du Pont 
recognizing that this industry Was important In many Ways 
welfare, and that it could be successfully 
able and willing to invest very 


Sa\ ( ompany, 
to the national 
entered only by a company 


sums of money, started at that time the enterprise 


large 


which has grown into its present Organic Chemicals De 
partment and which has made possible developments of 
which “DuPrene” and Synthetic Camphor are the typical 


examples recognized by your Committee 


Brief Description of ‘‘DuPrene’’ 


‘I do not wish to discuss in detail the development of 
[ think you are all familiar with the fact that 
a synthetic product 


DuPrene.’ 
the du Pont chemists, seeking for 
which would have the peculiar properties of natural rub 
ber and recognizing that acetylene was a desirable start 
ing point, learned of new acetylene reactions developed by 
Father Nieuwland of Notre Dame University. The prod 
uct which he had obtained by the condensation of acetylene 
with itself—divinylacetylene the type of 
chemical linkage they desired. When attempts to obtain a 
satisfactory polymerized product from this raw material 
were unsuccessful they next turned to monovinylacetylene 
which can be produced simultaneously in the same con 
densation reaction, and finally obtained, by addition of hy- 
drogen chloride, a chlorinated hydrocarbon which, under 
proper conditions, yielded a satisfactory polymer. 


pt yssessed 


“*DuPrene’ is not rubber in the specific sense, but is a 
product which for many purposes is superior to rubber 
and is today gradually being used for more and more com 
mercial purposes, for which its peculiar properties make 
it particularly suitable. Much 
superior resistance to oil, gasoline and many other solvents 
as compared with natural rubber, but its exceptional re 
sistance to flex-cracking and oxidation are of even greater 
importance from the point of view of the rubber technolo 


has been said about its 


gist. Because of these properties ‘DuPrene’ has replaced 
natural rubber for many purposes and has created 
new markets for the rubber industry since it can be used 
for purposes for which natural rubber is totally unsuitable 


also 


; 


Perhaps there is less general recognition of its great 
This product 


re- 
sistance to oxidation and to flex-cracking 
will be used in manifold places where the 
rubber is required but, where due to the conditions of ex 
posure, the life of natural rubber is too short, 


elasticity ot 


“Those of you who are chemical engineers can readily 
appreciate the difficulties of establishing on a production 
satisfactory and material, 
methods of control, etc., efficiently to y out on such 
series of reactions which on paper may look ex 
tremely simple. When to these natural difficulties 1s added 
the requirement that yields, labor efficiencies, and power 
be such as to produce the finished 
low 


scale apparatus of design 
Ca&rry 


scale a 


consumpti m must 


product at a cost, the problem becomes great 


indeed 


very 


With a new plant which has been completed this year it 
has finally been possible to increase our production to 
equal the demand of those rubber manufacturers who are 
eager to produce articles of ‘DuPrene.’ It will be our 
policy to expand our production as necessary to meet in 
creasing requirements and we confidently believe that with 
the progress which has been made in the development of 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Safety in Plant Operation 


Firestone’s Method of Plant Safety by Placing Responsibility 


in the Hands of Departn 


rental Foremen 


is Proving Successful 


By T. E. Pittenger 


Factory Manager, Firestone Tire G Rubber Company 


HE Firestone Tire and Rubber Company employs 
approximately 10,000 clock employees in the Akron 
factories, and it has subsidiaries in California, Can- 


foreign countries. In my earlier ex- 
it was my observation that executives 


ada and several of the 


periences in industry, 


employed safety engineers to prevent accidents and they 
held these men respons sible for results without giving them 
sufficient backing and support. Managers felt that they 
had done their share when they provided a safe working 
place. Thus it was up to the men to take care of them 
selves. This was not on account of any lack of sympathy 


for injured employees but it seemed to be an unnecessary 
task to caution employees to be careful and to educate 
them in accident prevention when it seemed that the law 
of self preservation was sufficient. 

Unfortunately proximity breeds contempt ; workers must 
be taught to protect their own lives; every person consid- 


ers himself more or less immune to accidents; and it re 


quires positive initiative rather than mere passive hope 
if workers are to avoid injury. 
While we have men specializing in safety, it is now our 


responsibility of operating safely in 
We belheve the foreman is 
operation. Our 


policy to place the 
the hands of our 
successful 


foremen. 
factory 


the key to gvreatest 





Safety shoes with patent steel box toes prevent foot injuries 
from falling shell bars and other heavy objects as depicted. 








Heavy steel toe plates protect the feet of Firestone loaders from 
damage from the lead pigs which weigh about 85 Ibs. each. 


problem is to get our policies down to the foreman so that 
he can interpret them to the employees. 

We have never made it a practice to get groups to- 
gether to discuss safety, or, in fact, to discuss any other 
problems, but have always felt that the greatest progress 
could be made by instructing the individual foreman. It is 
our experience that in too many of these group meetings 
we find too many of the people inattentive, half asleep, and 
not knowing what it is all about. The foreman who is ac- 
customed to an active life finds it trying to sit in meetings 
and keep his attention upon the subject under discussion. 

When new machinery is installed, and where the ma- 
chinery is complicated at all, we have what is known as 
the “Safe Practice Method,” which we post on the ma- 
chine and which we insist upon the employee following. 
lf he does not follow this method, we hold the foreman 
responsible and he must take whatever steps are necessary 
to correct these practices. For example, we have punch 
presses which we have equipped with Possuns safety de- 
vices. When our foremen find employees operating these 
presses without having the devices hooked up, something 
must be done about it. When we find our employees op- 
erating these presses, even though they are hooked cor- 
rectly to the employees’ hands, but have not been correctly 
adjusted, then we do something about it. 

Another item we have followed closely is the handling of 


safety shoes. We sell through our employees’ store hun- 
This paper was presented at a meeting of the Rubber Safety Section of the 
National Safety Council on October 16 at Louisville, Kentucky 








We permit our employ ees 
easy payment plan. 


shoes 


dreds of pairs of safety 


to buy these shoes at ost on an hI } 
In our mold engraving, where a is considerable - 
posure to chips and sn all particles 1 the air, we turnish 


You 


that the enitievee wear them. . 
» bring in a 


goggles and insist 


will always find some employee who wants 

different pair or who just knows he doesn't he to wear 
voggles. If his foreman lets him get away with this he 
ae Rete Le) 


wrong when it is too late. 
It is useless t have a lot of safety devices and Satety 
foreman if he is going to mix them all up 
h one belongs to which machine. 

than at any other 
superviser must 
He must be 


will find out he ts 


rules for the 
and not know whi 
The problem today 
time. is that the foreman and 
interest in the individual 
tive to questions and suggestions trom the employee, and 
the employee, he must get 
length of time. 
multitude of 


more | believe 
show an 


employee recep 


question is raised by 
i reasonable 


when the 
him an answer and within 


We all realize 


that the foreman has a 


¢ 


problems They include specif production problems, oO! 
which safety is one, and on these special problems, he 
must, at certain times, consult an expert. We insist that 


our safety man work back through the foreman and not 
independently. _ 

It is my opinion 
using safety contests 
continually or too often 
a routine matter 

We have found it extremely helpful to have boards 
in our departments whereon we post the number of days 
that the —— has operated without a lost-time ac 
have given publicity in our sina paper to 
different departments. When a record of 


is of concern not only to the man 


that great good is accomplished by 
‘T hev should not, howe ver, be hel 1 
When you do this they become 


cident, and w 
the success of 
this kind is broken it 
agement but to ever 


employee. 
A number of our n partments have estab lished enviable 


records for continuous operation without accidents. Our 
(;,um Stores department employing l/ people, has oper 
ated 2.901 davs without a lost-time accident. Our Tube 


department employing 246 people has operated 1,207 days 


without a lost-time accident, one of our Stock P reparation 


departments, employing 118 people, has a record of 1,150 
days, our Sidewall Assembly department, with 46 people 
employed, has a record of 1,158 days, and one of our 


Mechanical divisions, employing 28 people, a record of 
1,229 days 
The ee Firestone has made 


iccidents 


in the past six years 
is shown in the fol 


in reducing the number ot 
lowing table: 
3 1934 
Number of st time idents 296 179 45 17 18 
Number of compensablk " er } 163 12 59 ra 92 
Total ; 459 304 104 Q3 “411 
Pe ; ) 34 ; 34 
The increase in 1934 unte for by the NRA causing an abnormal 
| inexperienced workers 


increase in new in 


Rubber cy Merchandising Role 


Conti 1 from page 142) 


were molded for the company by the Elmhurst Rubber 


Company \ll latex impregnating operations are accom- 
plished at the Messmore and Damon factory at 9th Ave 
nue and 27th Streets. All of the Gimbel exhibits, which 


are wired for sound, occupy more than a block of space 
on the sixth floor of the emporium. 

As previously mentioned, rubber figures of gigantic pro- 
portions again featured the Macy Thanksgiving parade, 
this year’s fete being the eleventh annual one to be held. 


In the past Goodyear produced all the rubber figures used 
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but this year Goodyear supplied only tw: 
a turkey and an Indian, while Tony Sarg 
who designed all of the figures used in the parade, 
structed several of the characters used. 

The feature of the parade, however, was the 


in the parade, 
of the figures, 
con 


thirty foot 


turkey, symbolic of good cheer, and the 58 foot Indiar 
which towered majestically over New York City’s Times 
Seaiee as it “chased” the turkey down Broadway. Thirty 


while an 
Indian 


men were peti. to hold down the turkey, 

equal number, or more, were needed to anchor the 
these fantastic balloons were made of rubbe1 
ized fabric and filled with helium gas. In previous years 
Macy’s has used such rubberized fabric 
two giants, and similar 
figures produced by Goodyear’s balloon 


\kron 


\s usual, 


balloons as drag 
Thess 
experts at 


headed monstrosities. 


ons, 


were 


1935 Chemical Achievement Award 
(Continued from page 148) 


it has been out 
based not upon the cur 
upon which we ex 


this can be done. Moreover, 
policy to sell ‘DuPrene’ at prices 
rent manufacture, but 
pected to realize. 

“| am confident that the 


the process, 


cost ot costs 


group of chemists and engi 
neers who have already contributed so much to the estab 
lishment of our synthetic rubber industry will go much 
further in the future with the result that we will be 


manutac 
natural rub 
our chemists and engi 


able to reduce the cost of ‘DuPrene’ to rubber 
turers to such a degree that it may 


ber to a very large extent. All 


dis] yl ice 


neers who have been working on ‘DuPrene’ are striving 

toward this goal and I suspect that the ultimate result 

may exceed even their most sanguine expectations. 
‘The development of Synthetic Camphor, which your 


Committee has seen fit to mention especially in connec 
tion with this award, is another example of the result of 
the application of chemical engineering to the problem oi 
carrying out on a commercial scale and on an economical! 
a synthesis the 
tively simple. 


basis chemical steps of which are compara 

“It is obvious that an organic chemical industry is a 
source of continual developments i in the form of new aids 
to other industries and that its scope is limitless, It is 
equally obvious that the existence of such an industry is an 
essential factor in our national life. The new products and 
materials produced by organic chemistry enter our daily 
lives in a multitude of ways producing truly better things 
for better living.’ 

The Committee of Award which selected du Pont to 
receive the 1935 Award for Chemical Engineering Achieve 
ment consisted of eight representative leaders of science 
and industry, being: Charles E. Adams, president 

the Air Reduction Company; Charles Belknap, presi 
dent of the Merrimac Chemical Company and executive 
vice president of the Monsanto Chemical Company, Chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association of the United States; Dr. Harry A 


these 


Curtis, nang bye rey Engineer of the Tennessee Valley 
\uthority ; John Van Nostrand Dorr, president of the 
Dorr ( Larned Walter A. Schmidt, president of the 


Western Precipitation Company of Los Angeles; Dr. Mil 
ton C, Whitaker, vice president of the American Cc yanamid 
Company ; Professor Alfred H. White, head of the De 
partment of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering at 
the University of Michigan; and the Chairman, Mr. Albert 
E. Marshall, consulting chemical engineer and president 
of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
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New Equipment 





Heinrich Electric-Hydraulic Vulcanizer 
ob 1) to be the first successful electrically-ehated 
I 


jlaten press for use in the rubber industry, an electric- 
vulcanizer has been introduced by H. H. Hein- 
rich, Inc., 200 Varick Street, New York City, It is adapt- 
able for molding rubber articles of exact dimensions, and 
is clean and noiseless in operation. Time, temperature and 
pressure are automatically controlled. The vulcanizer is 


hydrauli 

















self-contained and is portable within the plant. It is oper- 
ated by hydraulic pressure with a motor-driven oil pump. 
\ handle on the right side of the machine opens and closes 
the pressure release valve. Two push buttons control the 
starting and stopping of the motor which raises the lower 
platen. A switch connection is used for turning on the heat. 
While the switch is in the “on” position a red light glows 
indicating that the vulcanizer is being heated. A ther 
mometer on top of the apparatus furnishes a constant 
check on the heat produced while vulcanizing. Other in 
struments include pressure gauge, timing clock and ther 
mostat. The electrical apparatus is completely enclosed in 
an intermediate chamber. The Heinrich Electric-Hydraulic 
Vulcanizer has also been utilized in the manufacture of 
rubber printing plates and the molds from which these 
plates are made. 


Utility Autcmatic Slicer 
A NEW slicer for extruded stocks is being featured by 


the Utility Manufacturing Company, Cudahy, Wis- 
consin. The machine has a power driven disc blade which 
power being furnished by a 3 h.p. 
motor through gear housing to a central shaft 
which drives the cutting blade. An automatic feed device, 
made with tandem wheels, and which is adjustable during 


operates on a crank, 
a special 
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operation, feeds the stock to the self-wetting blade, which 
operates at 1720 r.p.m. The standard size machine handles 
stock 3 inches thick by 4 inches wide, and slices from % 
to 6 inch lengths. The cutting speed is dependent on length 
and section of the stock and is from 75 to 150 cuts per 





minute. When running stocks of small diameter, a layer 
4 inches wide can be handled at one time. The machine is 
simple in construction and operation and has been specific- 
ally designed for high capacity performance. The illustra- 
tion shows the machine with guard removed. 


Hancock Globe Valve 


e. INTAINING a number of features which are 
claimed to increase its wearing qualities, a new union 
bonnet bronze globe valve has been developed by the Han- 
cock Valve Division of the Consolidated Ashcrott Hancock 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Among the new features are 
superhard stainless steel valve discs and seat rings (hard- 
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ened to 500 Brinell) said to prevent wire drawing, steam 
cutting and galling. The disc is attached to the stem in 
a manner that facilitates grinding. The design provides 
tight-back seating and is said to permit easy repacking 
while the valve is in pressure service. The new valve is 
made for steam pressures up to 300 Ibs. and is available 
in both globe and angle patterns. 
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Waldron Cross Type Coupling 
NTENDED for light duty motor drives where misalign- Book Reviews 


v 

ment of connected shafts is unavoidable, the John Wal 
dron Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., has introduced 
the Waldron Cross [ype Flexible Coupling It is of the [He CHEMISTRY OF SYNTHETIC ResINs. In two Volumes. By 
Carleton Ellis. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 1626 pp. $19.50 








+ 


In 1923 Mr. Ellis, widely-known industrial research chemist, 
wrote “Synthetic Resins and Their Plastics.” The book reviewed 
nded to replace the earlier work and was prepared 








cre s Tite 
or such purpose because of the large number f synthetic 
ns and synthetic products which have come to the tore 
recent years The worth of the new volumes may be realized 
m the fact that almost 15,000 individual patent references art 
made in the 70 chapters, the index alone containing 206 pages ex 
lusive the Trade Names” list of some 1,000 items. Space 
loes not permit a resume of the hundreds of subjects covered 
Suffice it, therefore, to state that the minor as well as major de 
velopments the field of synthetic resins have been, brought up 
late, with their history, development, fabrication and applica 
tions discussed. The subject of modified rubber and synthetic 
ubber « upi ip ximately 60 pages, although constant rete 
ences t e ust f resins in the manufactur f rious rubbe1 
I 5 T¢ | 
7 
L.S.T.M. STANDARDS ON RUBBER PRODUCT Prepared by (¢ 


Xubber Products. Published by the American So- 
tv for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 


4 


Penna. 204 pp. $1.25 


Chis is the first time that a compilation of the A.S.T.M. stan 
lards on rubber products has been made available in published 
torm It contains all of the 21 specifications and tests of the 
Society for rubber products, in addition to a proposed specifica- 
tion currently under consideration, and a condensed bibliography 


Standardized procedures for physical testing, tension testing, ad 





hesion, irdness, abrasion resistance, chemical analysis, adhesion 


rubbe1 to metal, compression set, accelerate | aging ind fle x 


totally cm lose ad ] tbr ate ad Ly pe and 1s dust and moisture ne. are i cluded in the compilation Rubhe r hose, f both braided 
proof, These couplings can be selected on a basis otf and wrapped nstruction, and rubber belting used for power 
maximum bore due to the lubricated, evenly loaded, large transmission, are also covered by tests. Specification requirements, 
' neltdine arscarcihed ete . mve fevs number nt riuhher 
bearing areas which remain unchanged under all operat uGin bed tests, are given : ae 
ing conditions ach size has ample capacity to safely procucts ‘ 
transmit the load of a motor whose shaft diameter is with 
1 . BRAKI S olun ’repare¢ nd published by T - Ste 
in the maximum bore of the coupling. Since the hole in RAKE Linincs. Volume 1. Prepared and publi . 5 
. : “ay berg, Firestone Park Station, Akron, Ol 91 pp. $2.00 
the end of the grease cover is concentric with the hub when 
connected shafts ar n line ; alignment mav be checked he materia ntained in this book, the first of a series to be 
: a ae +] neoii« . owned 14 = ial , 
without disturbing coupling ssued | e pu er, is intended to serve as a s e of 1 
ormation. on brake nings The material, gathered | research 
and practical experience, is arranged to present answers to ques 
ns about brake lining in simple, concise English, with many 
lanations following the style which has proved successful in 
me . rake school teaching This first issu nsists of 10 chapters 
7” Patent Rotary Scrimp Brush : yy ok Ry Beery ys 
nging trom the Brief History of Braking and Brake | g 
| N addition to its 3 inch diameter Patent Rotary Scrimp . . oo g Fa a and T1 pe » hapters treat 
' ' ' . vith impregnation, problems, use of rubber mpounds, mold 
Brush, the Bristle Stretcher Expander Company, s emg h~ Pag a a _ 
" . . 4 ‘ fabric lining, ete lhe series will be KNOW! is thie Bi ike | brary 
Somerville, Mass., has brought out a larger size of ap- eae , 
| - 1 1 snou prove 1f value to mechanics, salesmen, | t operators, 
proximately / ncn diameter. These brushes act as rude ' — nd mar ‘ Gees : . ] 
i S Csi S ithe anutac 1rers n genera 
rolls in addition to removing wrinkles and creases from ° 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY AND PuHysics. Twentieth Edition. Pre 
pared by Charles D Hodgman, M.S Published b the Cher 





il Rubber Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 1951 pp. $6.00 
This latest edition to the series of handbooks o1 emistry and 
physics contains approximately 300 pages more than e previous 
ssue. Many of the tables have been completely revised and re 


1 


written and many pages of wholly new material have been added 
[Through the cooperation of Dr. Austin M. Patterson, of Antioch 
College, the table on “Physical Constants of Organic Compounds” 





has been enlarged in scope and changed in form. A formula index 


materials. They are made in all widths and are fitted . ; ; 

, , of organic compounds referring by number to th O ds 
with ball beat ings lhe brushes are used before such 1; 4 . : ; i ; a , ] din: RO EY ' mgpund 
machines as calenders Ladione tation athlon res listed in the table has also been compiled and added. Changes 

achines as calenders, winders, printing machines, etC., pave been made in the sections devoted to x-ray spectra, magneto- 
wherever wrinkling removal is required. Inthe rubber in- optic rotation, colorimetry, and photometry. The latest edition. is 
dustry they are specihc illy intended for use before calen- replete with mathematical and general chemical tables, and 4n- 


ders, spreaders, Inspecting and winding machines. formation on all subjects pertaining to chemistry and physics 
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RUBBER REGULATION AND THE MALAYAN PLANTATION INDUSTRY 
Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 46 pp. 10 cents 
per copy. 

Submitted by American Vice Consul Harrison Lewis, of Singa- 
pore, and revised by E. G. Holt, assistant chief, Leather and 
Rubber Division, this report contains much information with 
regard to the working of rubber restriction in Malaya than has 
heretofore been available. It definitely aids American interests 
in more fully understanding the direction of events under restric- 
tion in Malaya up to the present time. The booklet, which is 
illustrated, thoroughly covers the situation from administration 
to estimated costs of production, It should make interesting 
reading for every American rubber manufacturer 

* 

HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL TirEs. Published by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 24 pp 
Intended for use by operating executives pract.cally all indus 
ies this booklet tells the story of rubber tires and rubber-tired 

wheels made by Goodrich for every type of interplant and indus- 

trial hauling. One section of the handbook is devoted to reviews 
of tests proving that rubber tires leave floors unharmed, while 
steel wheels on industrial equipment cause constant maintenance 
costs, in addition to other tests favorable to rubber. 
section gives hints on how to select the right tire for the par- 


ticular type job and how to handle changeovers from steel wheels 
to rubber-tired equipment. A complete description of the new 
Goodrich “Vulc-On” rubber-tired industrial wheel is also in- 


cluded. Size and specification tables for many types of industria] 
tires made by the company round out the handbook. 
e 


SELECTING A PLAN FOR COMPENSATING SALESMEN. Distributed by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 28 pp 


Since sales policies are rapidly being modified in the light ot 
changing business conditions, Metropolitan Life has gathered 


together the opinions of business leaders in many industries in 


There is a tendency to shift to a commission basis 
This has been true, according to 


this booklet 
during periods of depression 
the report, during the past several years. However, with business 
improving, many manufacturers are returning their sales per- 
sonnel to a salary basis since such an arrangement permits greater 
control over the sales organization. Several varied plans of com- 
pensation to salesmen are discussed in the booklet, which should 
be of interest to sales manager and executives of all types 
2 
\upUBON Wrre CLotH. (Catalog 40-30). Issued by the Audubon 
' 


Wire Cloth Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. 56 pp 

Comprised of 3 sections devoted to mesh wire, space wire and 
flexible wire cloths, respectively, this catalog includes illustrations, 
lescriptions, specifications and list prices of the various Audubon 
products together with tables and some useful information for 
selecting and specifying wire cloth, Standard commercial specifi- 
ations trom 325-mesh to 6-inch space openings in various stand- 


ird, special and patented weaves to meet the general requirements 


all industries are liste 1 in the italiog 
_ 
Hew! H SI FOR INDI STRY Distributed by the Hewitt Rubber 
Cor] t Buffalo, N. Y. 28 pp 
The complete line of industrial hose madse by Hewitt is con- 
sely described and illustrated in this well-printed, attractive, 
two-color catal O \ll of the illustrations are printed in black 


ich line the left and right hand 


against silver backgrounds wl 

nargins of facing pages. In addition to brief specifications on 

each style of hose, tables in the catalog give properties of satur- 

ated steam, materials having a serious affect on rubber as well 

as those which have not, and wrought-iron and steel pipe sizes. 
a 


PROFITABLE PACKAGES. Issued by the National Metal Edge Box 
Company, Twelfth Street at Callowhill, Philadelphia, Penna 


This booklet, in words and pictures, concisely and simply tells 
the story of the Metal Edge method of packaging. Use of this 
method by several rubber manufacturers is described. Savings 
to be accrued from the use of this packaging system is explained 

brief in the opening chapters of the booklet. It is recom- 
mended for perusal by sales and advertising executives. 


Another 
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A.S.T.M. STANDARDS ON ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS, [ub- 
lished by the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 5S. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 312 pp. $1.75. 


Prepared by Committee D-9 this compilation presents 
\.S.T.M. standards that are in widespread use for testing and 
evaluating electrical insulating materials. Twenty-five standard- 
ized methods of test and ten specifications are included in 
the 1935 edition. One method—that of testing shellac—has 
not been heretofore published. Revised specifications are givén 
covering friction tape, rubber insulating tape and _ flexible 
varnished tubing. Other materials covered by specifications 
or tests include rubber gloves, rubber matting, silk and cotton 
tapes, asbestos yarns, untreated paper, etc. Procedures for 
thickness testing, impact, thermal conductivity and resistivity 
are also given in the book. 

* 
Mickey Mouse MercHANpise. Published by Kay Kamen, Inc., 

729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 80 pp. 


A comprehensive view of the variety and the nature of Mickey 
Mouse and other Walt Disney character merchandise currently 
on the market is presented by this colorful catalog primarily 
prepared for merchandise managers and retail outlet buyers. In 
it is reproduced the Disney character merchandise manufactured 
by prominent American manufacturers. Actual reproductions of 
merchandise items, packaging and displays are a feature of the 
elaborate catalog. Mickey Mouse balloons manufactured by Oak 
Rubber and Disney character merchandise, ranging from sets of 
the three little pigs to a novelty hot water bottle, featured by 
Seiberling Latex, are included in the illustrative and descriptive 
section. Kay Kamen, Inc. is the exclusive representative for all 
Walt Disney enterprises. 

. 


CARBON BLACK—SERVANT OF INDUSTRY. Catalog 135. Distributed 
by Imperial Oil & Gas Products Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
24 pp 
The history and adaptability of carbon black are treated with 

briefly in this booklet. Imperial carbon blacks for use in the manu- 

facture of tires, mechanical goods, footwear and miscellaneous 
products, are discussed. The properties of the two brands fur- 
nished by the company for use in the rubber industry, “Supreme” 
and “Excello,” are given in table form. The booklet also de- 
scribes carbon black uses in the printing, paint and miscellaneous 
industries 

a7 

Fie_p WarEHOUSING. Distributed by the Terminal Warehouse 
Company of New York, 27th Street and 11th Avenue, New 
York City. 32 pp. 

Printed in terse, concise fashion, this book is intended to serve 

a dual purpose, i. e., as a manual on field warehousing in general 

and to answer questions about the “rapidly growing instrument 

f field warehousing, 


of credit.” It contains a brief definition ¢ 
and then discusses its growth, typical examples, method of opera 
tion, charges (of Terminal), typical contracts, etc. The book 
should be of special interest to sales managers and other execu 
tives concerned with problems of distribution, 

* 


THe TrutH Asovut Restriction. By L. W. Holland. Published by 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Raffles Place, Singapore, 5.S. Available 
from American News Company, New York City. 25 pp 


This booklet consists of a series of articles reprinted from “The 
Planter,” official organ of the Incorporated Society of Planters, in 
revised form. Written in concise, terse fashion, the author cot 
cerns himself with a comparison of the old seven day week and 
he new six day week, plus a chapter on “memorandum” in which 
he summarizes in paragraph form the ills of the rubber plantation 
industry. Pointing out that total world’s stocks increased at the 
end of July, 1935, by 5,426 tons after thirteen months of restriction, 
he launches into an attack against such methods and in his sum 
mation states that “it is wrong to take things for granted 
the industry is suffering from the wrong method of production, 
which is the cause of the apparent over-production.” In _ his 
opinion, restriction cannot right the wrong method of production 
and is therefore doomed to failure. For a quick, accurate picture 
of the workings of the restriction scheme, written by one close 
to the source of rubber production, this booklet is heartily recom 
mended. 








THE RUBBER ACE 


Editorial Comment 


Too its hosts of friends in the rubber and allied 
industries, THE RUBBER AGE again extends its 
very best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year. 
we 


‘‘New Deal’’ Under Fire 


LTHOUGH industry at large has consistently 
the rules and 


THE PUBLISHERS 


gone on. record as being opposed to 
regulations set down by the ‘‘New Deal’ administra 
tion, the past month brought forth a combined attack 


that is still reverberating in the corridors of Washing 


ton 
quarters, the first being the public declaration ot the 
National Association of Manufacturers that “New 


Deal” methods from start to finish were obstructing 
and the second being the apparent lack of 


recovery, 
associations with Major George 


cooperation oO! track 
L.. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
who is endeavoring to revive the NRA in some modi 


hed form 

\ new twist was given to opposition of the adminis 
tration’s policies by the NAM when it declared that 
it is being “forced in sheer self-defense to enter the 
political arena or be destroyed as a private enterprise.” 
Che Association claimed that the government has 
turned its back on the \merican System” which, a 
NAM, includes the limitation of the 


cording to the 
Federal Government by the Constitu 


powers of the \ 
tion, the protection of certain inalienable rights even 


; 


iwainst majorities, encouragement of the maximum o 
achievement by all individuals by vuaranteeing to each 
the rewards of his labors, and limitation of the control 
of the individual by the government to the possibl 
minimum 


f government 


Instead of following this “system” « 
the NAM claims that the government is seriously ham 


pering recovery by trying to control production, un 
duly regulating the financing of business, trying to 
regulate hours of work and rates of pay, and trying 
to regulate employer-employee relations which will 
“lead to politica 


labor.” Becaus« 


1 


rule over both management and 
these conditions the NAM feels 


t must enter the political arena to force a return to 


[his opposition was expressed in two separate 


the “American System” and in such wise hasten re- 
covery through individual enterprise. In exactly what 
form it intends to enter that arena has not yet been 
made clear, The platform of objection, however, has 
been approved by many of the country’s leading in- 
dustrialists. 

\s mentioned, the second form of objection during 
the past month to government interference with busi- 
ness was in the attitude of leading national trade 
associations toward Major Berry’s round-table con- 
ference. It is the administration’s intention to estab- 
lish an industrial council which would attempt to en 
force regulations similar to those laid down by the 
deteated NRA. A surprising number of trade associa- 
tions simply refused to send delegates to the con- 
ference; others ignored the invitation; still others re 
fused to make any comment. Among this latter group 
was the Rubber Manufacturers Association, which, at 
a special meeting of the Board on November 4, de- 
cided not to send a delegate nor to issue any state- 
ment, maintaining a neutral position. As this is being 
written (December 10) the conference has been 
opened with a series of disorderly scenes marking the 
opening discussions. 

Objections to the administration’s business policies 
as strenuous as the outspoken attitude of the NAM 
and the “silent” attitude of national trade associations, 
leads us to believe that a “death knell” is being 
sounded for the current administration unless a radi- 
cal change is made in many of its policies in relation 
to industry. The administration has not fared so well 
in its legal defenses of its many alphabetical organiza 
tions, its biggest blow having been the total defeat ot 
the NRA by Supreme Court decision. Now it faces 
still another momentous decision in the Hoosac Mills 
case being reviewed by the same court to determine the 
constitutionality of enforcing the collection of process 
taxes. If the court decides such enforcement is un 
constitutional, the complete agricultural regulation 
control of the administration will collapse. The rub 
ber industry is concerned particularly with this case 
since its tire manufacturers pay processing taxes on 
the cotton used in tire construction, whether they raise 
and mill their own cotton, or whether they purchase it 
from independent sources. 

Thus far the administration has been able to ward 
off all attacks on its policies, including one launched 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, But no 
single body has had the strength of the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, which, according to Clin- 
ton L. Bardo, president, represents 75,000 business 
enterprises employing between 12,000,000 and 15,000, 
000 workers 
which have adopted a laissez faire 
thousands of additional business concerns employing 


Plus this, the national trade associations 
ittitude, represent 


more millions of workers 
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RECOVERY KEYNOTE OF 
CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


American Chemical Society Exhibit 
Features “Children of Recovery”; 
Many Improved Machines Applic- 
able to Rubber Production Shown 


The 15th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries closed its doors at the Grand Central 
Palace, in New York City, on December 7, 
after a full week of playing host to chem- 


ists and engineers from all parts of the 
world. Included among the exhibits were 
hemicals and chemical products, materials 


equipment 


handling equipment, laboratory 
packaging 


and supplies, containers and 
equipment and metals and alloys 

Among the general exhibits, of which 
there were several, the outstanding exhibit 
was that conceived by the American Chemi 
cal Society. Termed the “Children of Re- 
covery,” as compared with the “Children of 
Depression” exhibit featured in 1933, this 
year’s exhibit depicted a number of prod- 
ucts born of research and first commer- 
cialized during 1934 and 1935. Several of 
these new products are of specific interest 
to the rubber industry, among them being 
the following: 


List of “Recovery” Products 


Tornesit, the chlorinated rubber now be- 
ing produced in the United States by the 
Hercules Powder Company, principally as 

paint base; Thiokol Molding Powder, a 
variation of the synthetic rubber developed 
by the Thiokol Corporation, which is fully 
vulcanized and compounded; Neo-Spectra, 
1 high intensity black, which is vehicle- 
seeking instead of velhicle-repellent, gen- 
erally used in alkyl resin enamels, a Binney 
ind Smith Company development; Hiblak 
ind ( oblac, the tormer a colloidal carbon 
black for tinting concrete, pavements, etc., 
he latter a carbon black developed for use 
in nitrocellulose lacquer, two more Binney 
ind Smith developments; and Zinc Sulfide 
Pigment made by a new process, freedom 
from acidity in rubber recommending its 
use, another Hercules Powder product. 

In addition to these there were Areskap, 
\resket and Aresklene, sulfonated and al- 
kylated aromatic derivatives which are effi- 
cient wetting and spreading agents for re- 
lucing surface tension of aqueous solu- 
tions and in formulating products for rub- 
ber, textile, leather, etc., all three being 
ecent developments of the Rubber Service 
Laboratories Company; Thermoflex A, a 
new antioxidant for the prevention of flex- 
racking, a DuPont product; and the non- 


rrodable, acid-resistant, all-rubber drum 
ntroduced recently by the General Tire 
and Rubber Company, of which item 


Maurice A. Knight is sole distributor 
Included wmong machinery and equip- 

ment were literally hundreds of pieces of 

ipparatus adaptable to the rubber indus- 





Propeller De-Icer 


In addition to the airplane wing de- 
icer featured by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, a device for solving the 
problem when ice forms on propellers 
has been perfected by Goodrich engi- 
neers in cooperation with the U. S 
Bureau of Air Commerce. A rubber- 
covered spinner cap treated with a 
special oil is used to prevent ice from 
bridging the hub. The propellers are 
also covered with rubber on_ the 
thrust side around the entering edge 
and back to the thickest portion. In 
such manner the tendency of the ice 
to stick is reduced with the natural 
result that centrifugal force throws 
it off before it has time to deform orf 
unbalance the propeller blades. An- 
other possibility lies in the continuous} 
flowing of oil over the rubber-coveredj 
surface of the propellers while in; 
flight to prevent any formation of ice 
in the first place. 














try, particularly time, temperature and 
pressure recording instruments. A few 
of these with direct relation to the rubber 
industry follow: 

Colloid mills for use in latex compound- 
ing were exhibited by the Premier Colloid 
Co. (Premier), Chemicolloid Laboratories 
(Charlotte), Eppenbach, Inc. (Eppenbach), 
etc. A new pony churn was exhibited by 
the American Tool and Machine Company. 
The Gaulin Homogenizer, for latex com- 
pounding was displayed by the Manton- 
Gaulin Mig. Co. Recovery stills for compo- 
sition solvent reclaiming in, rubber factor- 
ies were shown by the Barnstead Still and 
Sterilizer Co. A pneumatic system for the 
manufacture of hard rubber dust, princi- 
pally for phonograph records, was _ in- 
cluded in the exhibit of Federal Pneumatic 
Systems, Inc. Ovens for the aging of rub- 
ber were displayed by the Freas Thermo- 
Electric Co. Abbe Engineering Co., and its 
subsidiary, Beach-Russ Co., showed a line 
of pumps and mills including mills for 
latex compounding. The Werner & Pfeidler 
division of Baker and Perkins Co. ex- 
hibited a wide line of mixers of all types. 

Among the testing and measuring instru- 
ments was the “Alnor” Temperature Pyro- 
con, product of the Illinois Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., for testing temperatures of 
rolls, molds and plastic rubber. This com- 
pany also displayed a varied line of meas- 
uring instruments. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, IJInc., manufacturers 
and importers of Witco carbon black and 
chemicals, maintained a booth at the ex- 
position manned by several chemists. A 
simple exhibit, consisting of a row of 
bottled sample Witco chemicals, was the 
feature of the booth. Various types of 
packing manufactured from DuPrene, Du 
Pont’s synthetic rubber, and Thiokol, were 
shown, by the Garlock Packing Company. 


CANADIAN AGREEMENT 
FAVORS RUBBER TRADE 


Reciprocal Treaty Lowers Rate on 
Practically All American Rubber 
Goods Exported to Canada, with 
No Changes in Import Rates Made 





The American rubber industry received 
an impetus toward increased trade with 
Canadian interests last month when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the two countries on 
November 15. In general, the agreement 
calls for mutual tariff concessions on com- 
modities representing a large part of the 


trade between the United States and 
Canada. 
Because the United States has always 


supplied the bulk of Canadian rubber im- 
ports, and due to the fact that the owner- 
ship and control of many of the impor- 
tant rubber manufacturing companies in 
Canada are in the hands of American cor- 
porations and individuals, the treaty pro- 
vides for the reduction of tariffs on a num- 
ber of rubber products exported to Canada 
but calls for no change in the tariff rates 
on products imported from the Provinces 


Tariff Changes Average 5% 


The tariff rates affected by the agree- 
ment, according to the Leather and Rub- 
ber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, are usually from the former general 
rate to the intermediate rate. Several for- 


mer 35% ad valorem rates were reduced 
to 30%, including those covering tires, 
hose, mats and matting, rubber clothing, 


raincoats (not less than 50 cents each) and 
rubberized fabrics. New tariff rates on 
other items show 2%% reductions, as fol- 
lows, the rate shown being the new one 
rubber belting, 25%; rubber boots and 
shoes, 22%4%; hard rubber tubes for mak- 
ing fountain pens, and blanks for making 
combs, 7%4%. Some other reductions in- 
cluded rubber thread, from 15% to 10%; 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, from 40% to 
35%; rubber goods not specified, from 
27%2% to 22%%. Reclaimed and scrap 
rubber were not affected by the agreement, 
both materials entering Canada duty free 

Although in recent years rubber products 
imported into Canada, especially footwear, 
have increased from Japan, Hong Kong, 
and the Straits Settlements, the United 
States still surpasses all other countries 
combined, including the United Kingdom, 
as a source of Canadian imports of rub 
ber products as a total. 

Despite the fact that so many Canadian 
rubber factories are controlled hy Ameri- 
can interests, Canada has always been an 
important market for American exports of 
rubber products. Many of the products 
exported are in the nature of semi-finished 
manufactures such as reclaimed rubber, 
certain rubberized fabrics, and hard rub- 
ber items. Others are in the nature of 
novelties and specialties in which the 
Canadian industry is not competitive 


> 








U. S. RUBBER PURCHASES 
FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO. 
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BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


Rubber — and Circus Parades HOLDS FALL MEETING 











Phe c et ant t the the resumption ot the old-time circus Approximately 100 members and guests 
hirestone 2 twea arace es GR Meas the nation attended the annual Fall meeting of the 
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MURRAY RUBBER PLANT 
SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


The plant and assets of the Murray Rub- 
ber Company, Trenton, N. J., were sold at 
public auction on December 6 to Max Kal- 
New York City, with the sale ccn- 
Judge Philip Forman. Kalter’s 
a bid of $300,000 
Trenton 
attempted to 
sale, in- 


ter, of 
ducted by 
bid was $340,000, topping 
made by ¢ H Greyer, ol! 
interested parties 
adjournment of the 


Several 


T« 


secure an 


cluding counsel representing a group of 
creditors \fter Greyer had submitted his 
$300,000 bid, his attorney withdrew it fol- 


lowing protests that he (Greyer) was act- 
ing as a “straw man” for certain officials 
of the company. Creditors’ counsel imme- 
diately requested a two-week postponment 
of the sale, but Judge Forman decided to 
dispose of the property at once. In addi- 
tion to this request, counsel for the Third 
National Bank, of Scranton, which held a 
$700,000 claim against the company, and 
a receiver representing the National Bank, 
of Kentucky, which held $800,000 worth 
of claims, as well as a receiver of the 
Banco Kentucky Company, of Louisville, 
holding $585,000 in claims, also requested 
an adjournment to no avail. 

The Murray Rubber Company, which 
the new owner intends to continue in opera- 
tion at Trenton, is one of the oldest rub- 
ber firms in New Jersey At one time it 
was known as the Empire Tire & Rubber 
Company, of which General C. Edward 
Murray, Sr., was head. Following Gen- 
eral Edward’s retirement, the company was 
taken over by a group of which his son, C 
Edward Murray, IJr., was one Several 
years ago the company discontinued the 
manufacture of mechanical rubber 
and devoted itself exclusively to the manu- 

Entering finan- 
cial difficulties a few years back, Alfred H 
Branaham, of Louisville, Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed receiver and remained up until the 
time of the public auction on December 6. 


goods 


facture of tires and tubes 


XMAS PARTY PLANNED 
FOR N. Y. RUBBER GROUP 


most interesting meetings yet 
York Rubber Group 


One ot the 
to be held by the New 


has been planned for the Annual Christ- 
mas Party which will be held on Friday, 
December 20, in the club rooms of the 
Building Trades Employers Association, at 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Only one paper will be presented, 1.e 


! 
“Technical Aspects Submarine 


i 
Cable 


by F. S. Malm and A. R. Kemp, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. The address will 
be highlighted by motion pictures, wired 
for sound and effects, portraying the actual 


aying of cables 

Two other entertainment features will be 
held in the form of a motion picture de 

picting a fight to the finish between, a whale 
and a swordfish, and another film showing 
scenes taken by various amateur photogra- 
outdoor frolic of the New 
last June at Preakness, N. J 
the Christmas Party are sell- 
mbers of the group, and 
$2.75 for non-members. The number of 
prizes to be awarded to holders of lucky 
numbers already assures one of the largest 
distributions ever made in this connection 
The committee in charge of the program 
R. Haynes, Binney 
chairman; R. E 


Miscall, 


phers at the 
York Grou 
Tickets 


ing at $2.25 to me 


comprises C 
Company, 
Casey, Naugatuck Chemical; J 
Flintkote Company; and Peter P. 
business manager of THe RupBer AGE 
In addition to the fun, election of officers 
will take business session. 


and prizes 
nd Smith 


al 


place during the 


Pinto, 


157 


RECORD MEETING HELD BY R. I. RUBBER CLUB 


Attracting a record-breaking attendance 
of approximately 150 members and guests, 
the Rhode Island Rubber Club held its 
annual Winter meeting on December 5, at 
the Narragansett Hotel, in Providence, R. 
I. L. D. Walker, president of the group, 
presided. As usual, a large number par 
ticipated in the bowling tournament pre- 
ceding the regular dinner, with Ray New- 
ell, of Respro, Inc., capturing honors in 
the high three, and F. Fitzpatrick, j 
Respro, winning the high single. 

After the dinner, H. Walter Grote, of 
the United Carbon Company, entertained 
the group with his interesting feats of 
magic including several new sleight-of- 
hand tricks he learned during his recent 
European trip. Following Mr. Grote’s dis- 
play of necromancy, Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, 
widely known technologist, now Associate 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, dis- 
cussed “My World Trip: 1934-35.” 

Considerably impressed with the progress 
of the Japanese rubber industry, Dr. Hauser 
confined most of his remarks to that sub- 
ject, stating that Japan has jumped from 
sixth place in 1930 to within 2,000 tons of 
the United Kingdom in 1934, and express- 
ing the belief that by the end of 1935 Japan 
will either equal that country in rubber 
consumption or will surpass it in total vol- 
ume absorbed. Tracing, briefly, the history 
of Japan through the opening of its ports 
to foreign trade by Admiral Perry, the 
speaker said that in his opinion the poor 
quality of most Japanese products was 
due to the fact that its industries are rela- 
tively new and kinks have not yet been 
straightened out. Salaries paid to workers, 
however, although low, are in keeping with 
the standard of living 

Included among Dr. Hauser’s remarks 
anent Japan were the following: all rubber 
imported is purchased by only three com- 
panies; the technical rubber equipment is 
of the latest type; on certain products its 


also ol 
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engineers have worked out automatic oper- 
ations where other countries still use hand 
methods; as a rule all equipment installed 
is produced in Japan by Japanese work- 
ers; and the low manufacturing costs ob- 
tained in Japanese factories are due, in 
part, to the system of dealing in yens which 
is widely different from American and 
European systems of monetary control. 
In concluding, Dr. Hauser stated that if 
Japan was allowed by other nations to de- 
velop China it would find a large outlet 
for its manufactures and therefore would 
partially eliminate itself from other world 
markets leaving these to the other nations 
of the world. Rubber factories in China, 
according to the speaker, are in very poor 
financial and mechanical condition 





A group of familiar faces at the R. I. 


Rubber Club winter meeting. 








Akron Group Has Meeting 


The Akron Rubber Group held its first 
Winter meeting on Friday, December 6, at 
the Akron City Club. In addition to the 
usual dinner, the Group was addressed by 
\. L. “Bert” Ely, well-known patent at- 
torney, on the subject, “Patents in the 
Rubber Industry.” Mr. Ely is recognized 
as an outstanding authority on patent laws 
as they affect the rubber industry, and is 
also an accomplished after-dinner speaker. 
G. L. Allison, of Goodrich, is secretary of 
the Akron Group 


Safety Section Meeting Held 


The Rubber Safety Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council held a_ two-day 
meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
October 15 and 16. The sessions fea 
tured several interesting papers delivered 
by prominent rubber safety men. A. M 
Dietz, of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com 
pany, was vice-president in charge of all 
program activities. The officers for 1936 
are expected to be announced shortly. J 
Pohl, of Goodyear, was selected as editor 
of the Section’s News Letter. 











Financial 





FIRESTONE EARNINGS 
SHOW FAVORABLE GAIN 


For the fiscal ear ended October 31, 
1935, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, reports a net profit afte: iz 


a I 
tion, interest, Federal taxes, and 


varges, of $5,649,146. Net profit reports | 
for the previous year was $4,154,655, afte 
milar deduction 

After dividend requirement Series 
A, 6% cumulative preferred stock, the 1935 
profit was equal to $1.53 a share 1.866 
OO7 shares of $10 par omnr stock, as 
ompared with 71 cents a share on 1,897 
994 common shares 1 the previous veat 
Net sales for the period amounted to 
$121,670,572, a gain of 22% ver the 1934 


net sales of $99,130,243 

Current assets on October 31, 1935, were 
$66,743,787, including $11,613,287 in ca 
Current liabilities were listed at $19,610,2. 


34 
rt. 


In comparison with the previ repo 
urrent assets have reased while irrent 
liabilities have also increased \ ipprox! 


mately the same amount Inventories were 
$35,995,720 at the end of the urrent fiscal 
vear, against $36,326,223 in the previous 
period 


In a note accompanying the report, Har 


vev S. Firestone, chairmar the board, 
advised sto kholders that price itting and 
“an unsound hazard guarantee whi was 
imposed upon the industry by the distrib 
utors of special brand tires” had st 
the company millions of dollar He als 


stated that the Firestone Liberian rubber 


plantations would n prove their value 


The report also revealed that Firestone 
has added approximately 400 new me 
chanical goods items to its line, making 


this division one of the most important ce 
partments, ind that the ymmpanvy had en 


tered into a contract with a leading Swiss 


firm which has erected a fact Switz 
erland for the production and sale of Fire 
stone produ ts Additions were added to 
the Firestone factories 11 Kneeland and 


Argentina, accordir to the report 


Raybestos Profits Gain 
Raybestos-Manhattan, In Passaic, N 


l., earned a net income $1,108,902 for 
the nine months of 1935 ending September 
30, equal to $1.75 per share, as compared 
with net income of $892,838 $1.39 pet 


share in the same period of the previous 


vear The book value of 635.200 shares 
of Raybestos-Manhattan stock outstand 
ing, after deducting 40,812 shares held in 
the treasury, was $23.95 per share, while 
the net current assets represented $11.45 
per share of which cash and marketable 
securities amounted to $4.16 per share. A 


lividend of 25 cents per share 
cember 14, 
on November 


lirectors 


1935, to stockholders 


29, was ils 


Goodrich Financially Active 


B. F. Goodrich Company Akron, as 
been involved in several financial deals t 
late. On November 15 it filed an amend 
ment with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, at Washington, D. C., delay 
ing the effective date of its registration ap 
plication covering $28,000,000 444% bonds 
to December 9, the first step in its reor 
ganization program Pursuant to this a 


tion, a rumor arose in financial districts 
that a change in the Goodrich directorate 
personnel was in the offing, although no 

nfirmation could be had from any execu 
tive. Earlier in November, the Exchange 
Control Commission of Japan authorized 
the transfer to the United States of 2,088,- 


000 yen to complete the transact betwee1 
Goodrich and the Yokohama Rubber Com 
pany, under which Goodrich withdraws 


ym control of the Japanese rubber man 
ufacturing concern. The terms of the deal 
call for the selling of the remainit 

wned by Goodrich to the Furu 
terest with which the Akron firm as been 
associat | Since 1917 


Columbian Carbon Profits 


For the nine months ended September: 
30, 1935, the Columbian Carbon Company, 
New York City, reports net earnings 
$2,127,768, after taxes, depreciation, minor 
ty interest, and other charges, which is 
equal to $3.95 a share on 537,681 shares 
utstanding. This compares with net ea 

gs of $1,061,651, or $3.09 a share on 5 


902 shares, in the same period 


Re-opening Reclaiming Plant 


After being closed for almost four years, 
the plant of the Akron Rubber Reclaiming 

’ vy, on Norton Avenue, in Barberton, 
Ohio, will be reopened on January 2, 1936 
According to the present plans the factory 
will produce reclaimed rubber for the Mid 
West Rubber Reclaiming Company, of St 
Louis, once a subsidiary of the Akron firm 
Semler, associated with the St. Louis 
supervising all activities in 


' ring he 
preparing the 


R. KR 
ompany S 
mnection wit 
for resuming production, and has been ap 


pointed superintendent of it 
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Loss for Norwalk Tire 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, reports a net loss after 
depreciation, taxes and other charges, of 
$49,918 for the vear ended September 30, 
1935. This compares with a net profit of 
$11,324, equal to $1.23 a share on 9,184 
shares of $50-par 7% preferred stock, in 
the previous year. 


Hood Rubber Calls Notes 


Hood Rubber Company, I1 Water- 
town, Massachusetts, has called for re- 
demption on January 15, 1936, 
accrued interest, the balance f its 10- 
vear 51%4% convertible notes due on Oc- 
tober 15, 1936 There are about $789,000 
of the notes outstanding 


at par and 


Incorporate American Rubber 


Products Cor 


active prodauc- 


The American Rubber 
pan which has been in 
tion for the past six months at 100 Beech 
Street, in Akron, was incorporated on No- 
vember 8. Incorporators included Scott A. 
Belden, C. F. Schnee, both attorneys, and 
R. C. Myers. Mr. Myers is in irge ot 
the firm’s which include the 
manufacture of mats, treads for 
running hoards, etc The company em 
approximately 60 persons 





operations 
fr rubber 


| 
DIOVS 


Receiver for Enterprise Co. 


Che scheduled sheriff's sale of the En- 
Rubber Company, of | 
nde nitely I 


terpris¢ vidence, 
Rhode Island, was stponed 
{ ; 


when a group of creditors filed an in 


voluntary petition of bankruptcy against 
the company last month, resulting in the 
appointment of David C. Adelman, a 
Providence attorney, as receiver, by the 
United States District Court. The credit 

ors filing the bankruptcy petition were 

the Davidson Rubber, the Purepac, and 


the Mariette Doll Manufacturing com- 
Daniel Goldmar Kantor 
are the executive heads of the Enterprise 
Rubber Company 


panies. 








GENERAL TIRE INTRODUCES MULTI-VANE TREAD 


At a combination dinner and sales meet 
dealers in New York and surround 

ing states, held at the Hotel Commodore, 
in New York City, on November 21, the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, 
introduced a new type of automobile tire 
termed “the safest tire ever built.” 

Designated as the General Dual 10, the 
new tire features a multi-vane tread. In 
contrast to the conventional tread design, 
the tread of the Dual 10 is made up of 
many thin rubber flutes, o1 i 
longitudinally around the tire These thin 
rubbe1 vanes, their fle xibility. 
envelope, rather than resist, obstructions in 
the road surface 

As indicated by both still and motion 
pictures shown to members of the press at 
a special dinner given the same evening 
at the Hotel Commodore, which was pre 
sided over by William O'Neill, president, 
and Larry McQueen, manager, of 


vanes, running 


because of 


sales 


General Tire, the thin rubber vanes, when 
brakes are applied hard in an emergency 
stop, form a serpentine pattern on the sur- 
race, each vane acting as a squeegee to 


wipe the moisture off a wet surface so 
that the adjacent vanes can cling to a sub- 
stantially dry surface. This same action 
of the multi-vane tread f clinging 


forms a 
non-skid tire surface on a dry pavement 





The General Dual-10 
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OCTOBER CONSUMPTION 
13% ABOVE SEPTEMBER 


Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month of October is estimated to be 42,436 
long tons, which compares with 37,553 long 
tons for September, 1935. October con- 
sumption shows an increase of 13% above 
September this year and 35.8% above Oc- 
tober a year ago, according to statistics re- 
leased by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Consumption for October, 1934, 
was reported to be 31,253 (revised) long 
tons. 

Imports of crude rubber for October 
were reported to be 34,356 long tons, a de- 
rease of less than 1% below the Septem- 
ber figure of 34,569 long tons, and 2.7% 
under 35,298 long tons imported in October, 
1934. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 

hand October 3lst are estimated at 
317,850 long tons which compares with Sep 
tember 30th stocks of 326,236 long tons, 
and 362,571 long tons on hand October 31, 
1934, 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. 
October 3lst is estimated to be 

yn compared with 43,413 long 
afloat on September 30th of this year and 
38,247 long tons afloat on October 3lst a 
year ago. 

October reclaimed rubber consumption is 
estimated at 9,662 long tons; production, 
11.926 long tons; and stocks on hand, Oc- 
tober 31, 1935, 19,640 long tons 


ports as of 
49.913 long 


tons as tons 


SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS 
SHOW 30.3% DECREASE 


Shipments pneumatic casings during 
the month of September, 1935, are esti- 
mated to be 3,303,333 units, a decrease of 
30.3% below August of this year, although 
3.8% above shipments made in September 
a year ago, according to statistics released 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
September is estimated to be 3,786,873 cas- 
5.2% below August of 
increase of 29% over 


ngs, a decreas¢ o! 
this year but an 
hel ptember 1934 
Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu- 
facturers, September 30th, are estimated to 


ve 8.287.825, an increase of 6.2% above 


stocks on hand August 3lst this year but 
were 1.6% under stocks on hand Septem- 
ber, 1934. 


The actual figures are as follows: 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Inventory 


Sept.. 1935 3,303,333 3,786,873 8,287,825 
\ugust, 1935 4,739,259 3,992,800 7,805,054 
Sept., 1934 3,182,903 2,935,958 &,418,906 


Rubber Institute Proposed 


\ draft of a proposed law which would 
reate a Federal Brazil Nut and Rubber 
Institute has been presented and is being 
‘onsidered by the Brazilian Chamber of 
leputies. According to the draft, the in- 
stitute would foster and sponsor opera- 
tion and management of rubber plantations 
throughout the country and would assist 
roducers in marketing their rubber. Many 
ther forms of assistance would be of- 
ered to the producer, including the latest 
nformation on tapping, bud grafting, etc. 
t is also proposed to carry on a great deal 
f experimental work similar to that now 
eing conducted by such organizations as 
the Rubber Growers Association of Eng- 
and, the Rubber Institute of Malaya, and 
thers. 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 





ROBERT BADENHOP 


The annual meeting of the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York, Inc., was held 
on November 14 at the offices of the As- 
sociation, 95 Broad Street, in New York 
City. Five directors were reelected to 
serve for another year, these being R. 
Badenhop, W. E. Bruyn, D. D. Haldane, 
H. Muehlstein and D. A. Patterson. A. L 
Grant and L. V. Keeler were also elected 
directors to round out the board of seven 
required members 

Immediately following election of the di- 
rectors, the board held a meeting and se- 
lected the following slate of officers for 
the ensuing year: Robert Badenhop, presi- 
dent; Herman Muehlstein, vice-president ; 
D. D. Haldane, treasurer. Mr. B. G. Davy 
was re-appointed secretary-manager. 

The new president, Robert Badenhop, is 
founder and president of the Robert Baden- 


hop Corporation, which celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in November of 
last year. Mr. Badenhop has been en- 
gaged in the crude rubber business for 33 


HERMAN MUEHLSTEIN 


years, having started his activities Min- 
cing Lane, London. 

Herman Muehlstein, newly-elected vice- 
president, has been president of H. Muehl- 
stein & Company, New York City, since its 
organization in 1911. Originally the com- 
pany traded solely in waste rubber, but 
later expanded its activities to embrace a 
crude rubber department which has grown 
to be recognized as one of the leading 
sources of supply in this country. In addi- 
tion to his Rubber Trade Association activ- 
ities, Mr. Muehlstein is a director of the 
Clearing Department of the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc. He has also acted as chair- 
man of the Scrap Rubber Division of the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers. 

Treasurer D. D. Haldane heads the firm 
of Douglas Haldane and Company, Inc., 
and has been an active member and director 
of the Rubber Trade Association for some 
time. Mr. Davy has acted as secretary 
manager for the past several years. 








Inland Erects Welfare Building 


Inland Manufacturing Company, a divi- 
sion of General Motors, which manufac- 
tures rubber running boards and_steer- 
ing wheels, has erected a new welfare 
building for its employes at a cost of ap- 
proximately $38,000. The front portion of 
the building is devoted to the employ- 
ment department where are contained files 
»f employee records. The rear portion of 
the building is devoted to a dining room 
which accommodates 300 persons. Ad- 
jacent to the dining room is a library and 
reading room. According to Wallace 
Whittaker, Inland president, business is 
proceeding satisfactorily with 2,600 per- 
sons employed, the greatest number in the 
‘ompany’s history. 


Display “Rubber Age” Article 


The Los Angeles Public Library is cur- 
rently displaying an enlarged reproduced 
version of the first page of the article 
“Pearson Donates Rubber Library to Los 
Angeles Institution” which appeared in the 
October, 1935 issue of THe Rupper AGE. 
The display is approximately 15 x 30 inches 
in dimension Selected quotations from 
the article are also quoted underneath the 
enlargement. The display is located in the 
lobby of the library. 


Safety Plaques Awarded 


Safety plaques have been awarded in 
connection with the Rubber Section Safety 
Contest, sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, for the period from January 1 
to June 30, 1935, to three plants of the U. 
S. Rubber Company, and also to Van Cleef 
Bros., Chicago. The Naugatuck Footwear 
plant received first prize in Group A (plants 
working average monthly man-hours of 
100.001 and over), the Providence plant 
received second prize in Group B (125,001 
to 400,000 average monthly man-hour ex- 
posure), and the Samson Tire plant, at Los 
Angeles, was awarded first prize in Group 
C and D (5,000 to 125,000 average monthly 
man-hour exposure). Van Cleef also won 
a first prize plaque in one of the groups. 


Vultex Opens Canadian Plant 


For the convenience of its Canadian 
customers, the Vultex Corporation of 
America, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has opened a branch factory at St. 
Remi, in Napierville County, Quebec, 
Canada. The complete Vultex line of 
natural and processed latex will be man- 
ufactured and distributed from the new 


factory. 
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Kane Scores Hole-in-One 


. 
N th N Thomas E. Kane, sales engineer of the 
al ! es in e ews Textile Finishing Machinery Company, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, widely know: 
in both the textile and rubber industries, 








is receiving congratulations from his host 
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EXECUTIVE DECLARES 
RESTRICTION A FAILURE 


According to William de Krafft, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the U. S. 
Rubber Company, the current restriction 
scheme is a failure because, in his opinion, 
it has aggravated causes of instability in 
the rubber industry rather than alleviating 
them as was intended. 

Mr. de Krafft holds that the restriction 
scheme has resulted in higher prices which 
have magnified the output of native grown 
rubber, that it has raised production costs 
to a point where European owned-and-con- 
trolled estates cannot cover expenses, and 
that still higher prices will serve only to 
accentuate native overproduction and en- 
courage the use of crude rubber substi- 
tutes. He visualizes two necessary steps 
to the basic problem, the first being a re- 
duction in production costs on the Euro- 
pean owned plantations, and, secondly, the 
development of new and varied uses for 
rubber. 

In a statement distributed to members 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
last month, Mr. de Krafft stated: “Restric- 
tion schemes seem at the outset to be quite 
simple but complications multiply rapidly 
and results which could not be foreseen 
create new problems which are increasingly 
hard to solve.” One of these complica- 
tions, according to the statement, was the 
cycle of circumstances including the un- 
der-estimate of the extent of native rubber 
trees in the Netherlands East Indies, to- 
gether with a faulty appraisal of the ef- 
fectiveness of regulating native growers in 
the Indies through taxation methods rather 
than through actual restriction of their 
output Because of these many factors 
Mr. de Krafft holds the restriction scheme 
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International Latex Cited 


\ complaint against the International 
Latex Corporation of Rochester, N. Y 
was filed on November 29 by the Federal 
] ‘] , charged 
unfair competition in the sale of such prod- 
ucts as bathing caps, pad shields, crib sheets 
and tobacco pouches, alleging that Inter 


I 


rade Commission. The FTC 


national Latex had advertised such prod- 
ucts as being “made of purest latex (not 
rubber),” whereas, according to the com 
plaint, “in truth and in fact 
are composed of material consisting essen- 


; 


tially of rubber hydrocat 
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Open Dunlop African Factory 


The rubber factory recently erected at 
Durban (Natal), in the Union of South 
Africa, by the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
has been officially opened with the Prime 
Minister of the country participating in th 
opening ceremonies. It is reported that 
among other rubber goods to be produced 
at the new factory are Goodyear tires by 
special arrangement with the Akron, Ohio, 
company. With the exception of scveral 
key men from the Dunlop English plant, 
the South African, factory has employed 
local help. 


Goodyear Gets Hose Contract 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, has been awarded an $11,320 con- 
tract for furnishing rubber hose for pneu- 
matic equipment to the U. S. Navy. The 
hose is to be delivered to the Mare Island, 
Puget Sound and San Diego naval sta- 
tions. Goodyear was the lowest of seven 
bidders. 


Use Rubber Tobacco Pouch 


A novel idea in merchandising tobacco 
has been introduced by the Axton-Fisher 
tobacco Company, Louisville, Kentucky, in 
connection with their Crumble Cut smok- 





HIGHEST QUALITY TOBACCO 
' Pached ina hubber Pouch 





Specimen of Axton-Fisher advertising. 


ing tobacco. In place of the usual paper 
foil wrapping the company has substituted 
a thin rubber pouch. The tobacco is con- 
tained in an ordinary paper bag which 
fits into the rubber pouch. The pouch is 
wrapped twice around the inner package 
thus avoiding spillage. It is of green rub- 
ber, the complete ensemble retailing for ten 
cents. 


Hold Rubber Problem Conference 


\ “Rubber Problem Conference” was 
held at the Hotel Highland in Springfield, 
Mass., early last month, by the Globe Rub- 
ber Works, Inc., of Boston. The confer- 
ence was prepared by the engineering de- 
aartment of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
and was conducted by W. L. White, direc- 
tor of the Raybestos-Manhattan research 
laboratories. The importance of rubber in 
industry was indicated in a series of ad- 
dresses made by Mr. White, Mr. Knowles, 
manager of Globe Rubber, and _ several 
members of the Globe selling division. The 
Globe Rubber Works has been distributing 
mechanical rubber goods in the New Eng- 
land market for a forty-year period. 


Cabot in Sour Gas Deal 


Deals for a large block of sour gas 
acreage in western Hutchinson County, 
lexas, were closed recently by Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., in partnership arrange- 
ment with the Skelly Oil Company. The 
two concerns paid off on leases amount- 
ing to 9,638 acres, according to reports 


from the Panhandle Section. The deal 
calls for a drilling obligation for 14 wells 
to be completed in three years The 


Cabot carbon black plant on the Arm- 
strong Ranch is to be enlarged to 
45,000,000 burning feet capacity. 


Concession Granted Goodyear 


The Costa Rican Congress on November 
28 approved a contract with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company for the cultiva- 
tion of 1,000 acres of rubber plantation. 
Special privileges for a fifteen year period 
were given Goodyear which, according to 
John Ingle, representative at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, will invest some $400,000 in 
the country. The concession obliges Good- 
vear to exclude diplomatic intervention in 
the event of any claims against the Costa 
Rican Government. 
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NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS 
HOLD 15th CONVENTION 


The National Tire Dealers Association 
held its 15th annual convention on Novem- 
ber 5, 6 and 7, at the Hotel New Yorker, 
in New York City, in connection with the 
annual automobile show. 

At the opening session, the dealers as 
sailed the rubber companies and the “lobby 
in Washington” for their treatment of in- 
dependent dealers. President Erlinger 
stated that company-owned stores had 
“ruined” the battery and accessory busi- 
ness. In subsequent sessions the members 
adopted a resolution calling for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the rubber industry 
and one condemning the continuance of 
company-owned stores by Goodyear, Good- 
rich, Firestone, U. S. and General. Another 
resolution called for cooperation with the 
larger rubber companies to stabilize the re 
tail industry. 

On November 7, Senator A. Harry 
Moore, of New Jersey, addressed the dele 
gates pledging himself to do everything 
possible at Washington to help the inde- 
pendent tire dealers’ cause. At he closing 
business session Mr. Erlinger was re-elect- 
ed president, George J. Burger was made 
secretarv-treasurer, and J. J. Bradburn was 
selected as vice-president. The convention 
ended with a dinner and dance on Thurs- 
day evening, November 7. 


Goodrich Awarded TVA Work 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, on 
November 22, was awarded a contract for 
$7,940 worth of belting for use in connec- 
tion with the Tennessee Valley project, at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The belting, according 
to C. H. Garity, T.V.A. director of pur- 
chases, will be used to carry crushed stone 
and sand from supply piles to a concrete 
mixing plant now under construction. Rub- 
ber belting is extensively used on the 
T.V.A. project for a number of various 
purposes, many of which were recently ex- 
hibited to the New York Rubber Group 
by Carl Zieme, technical superintendent of 
the Republic Rubber Company. Mr. Zieme 
secured special permission to take photo- 
graphs of these special uses of rubber. 


Huber Sastalle New Engine 


Progress is reported in the plans for the 
installation of another large natural gas- 
driven engine in the power plant of the J] 
M. Huber Company, carbon black manu- 
facturers. Supplied by the Meriam Com 
pany, of Cleveland, the new unit is the 
sixth purchased by Huber in the past four 
years. 


Foxboro Acquires Atlantic Co. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
has acquired an interest in the Atlantic 
Precision Instrument Company, of Malden, 
Mass. The latter company manufactures 
the Verigraph, a device which determines 
and controls the thickness of dielectric ma- 
terials, such as rubber, as well as perform- 
ing other functions on other materials. 


Using Rubber for Roads 


The State Public Works Department of 
Massachusetts is using a new rubber com- 
pound, the result of extensive laboratory 
work, to join slabs of concrete on high- 
ways, both in new construction work and 
in road maintenance. The compound is 
used in liquid form, and is packed in seal 
drums. 
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New Rubber Goods 





American “Happy Tot’ Doll 


\ doll of unbreakable rubber which is 
able to smile, pout and 
been introduced by 
he Amet Doll Company, 
Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, in New York City, 
“Happy Tot.” Wh 

o ft ft the doll 
ned to the 


lescribed as being 


pucker up its lips, has 
ican Character 


under the name oft 


e le 
head is tut 





right it “pouts” or “puckers.” Happy Tot 
is available 11 oth 10 and 14 inch 
sizes. It has di led cheeks, and is retailed 
with a diaper held in place with two safety 


washable 
a com 
trade 


effect It 1s 
The American concern produces 
plete line of dolls under the “Petite’ 
name 


Conestoga Track Silencers 


track silencer for toy train 
tracks made of rubber to realistically rep- 
resent the road-bed of full-sized railroad 
track is being merchandised by the Cones 
‘orporation, Bethlehem, Penna. Its 


A non-skid 


toga ( 





nost important feature, according to th 
manufacturer, is the holding of the sec- 
together at the joints 
of electric con- 


made ot green 


tions of trackage 
thus assuring continuity 
tact at the joints It is 


sponge rubber, is adaptable to rearrange- 
ment of the track layout, and requires no 
uils with which to fasten the track to the 
floor or table The track cannot slide out 
»f place since the rubber pads cling to the 
surface. The non-skid track silencers pre- 
vent scratching or marring of surfaces and 
ilso serve to insulate tracks removing fire 
azards caused by short circuits on nails, 


Hoor outlets, etc 


Goodrich Electro-Pak Battery 


Featuring a stippled exterior design, an 
improved Electro-Pak automobile storage 
battery has been introduced by the B. F. 


\kron. By the use of 
in the three cells instead of the 
the new model is said to deliver 
than similar batteries. 


Goodrich Company, 
45 plates 
usual 39, 
20% more 


power 





These plates are each inch higher than 
ordinary types Advantages of the new 
Electro-Pak claimed by Goodrich include: 
saving top cover which prevents 
acid spray from collecting on the termin- 
als; patented vent which hold the 
top cover firmly in place; acid-seal cell cov- 
which are welded to terminal posts; 
and positive plate protectors said to pro- 
long battery life. 


a power 
caps 


ers, 


Converse Children’s Boots 
Malden, 


Converse Rubber Company, 
Massachusetts, has added two new chil- 
dren’s boot models to its line. One of 
these, the Mickey Mouse Boot, is a bright 
finish boot with a red top band featuring 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse, Pluto and 
Donald Duck, all Walt Disney creations. 
It is made over a trim last with a warm 
lining and can be worn with or 


without ski-pants. The second newly-added 





Be ot, 
boot 

This boot is 
that fits 
manner. It is 


Saddle 
riding 
shade. 

riding 


a perfect repro- 
made of rubber 
formed 
the leg 


model is the 
duction of a 
in a rich tan 
over a real 
and foot in a trim 100°% 
waterproof and has a fleece lining for 
warmth. This Saddle Boot is individually 
packed in cartons. Both new children’s 
boots are said to be proving attractive items 
and are selling rapidly for the Christmas 
Holidays as gift items. 


boot 
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Atkins Sponge Rubber Trowel 
Atkins Morfloat Trowel No. 1, a prod- 
uct of E. C. Atkins & Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, makes use of a sponge 
rubber base. It replaces the old-fashioned 


> 


WEDGE KEY 





ALUMINUM 
HANDLE 


4° SPONGE 


GALVANIZED PLATE / RUBBER 


floats made of carpet or felt. The trowel 
las an aluminum handle balanced to pre 
vent cramping of the hand and wrist, 
wedge keys fastening the handle securely 
to galvanized plate. These wedge keys 
permit rapid replacement of the sponge 
rubber base, which has been designed to 


give the right density and porosity to 
produce a good sand finisl It can be 
quickly replaced at nominal cost com 
pletely assembled with galvanized plate 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Glide 


\ new style of rubber cushion glide for 


use on chairs, light tables, and other 
pieces of furniture used on hard surface 
floors, has been introduced by the Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 


new type is constructed with pintle, or 
stem, to fit caster sockets and to be used 
where desired in replacing casters or in 
furniture where the legs are already 





Two sizes are 


holes 
available, having 1% and 1% inch diame- 


drilled with socket 


ter bases. The rubber cushion is designed 


with annular rings for maximum re- 
siliency It has a hardened steel base 
idapted for use with standard size grip- 
neck caster sockets 


Bondtru Flexible Coupling 


\ special rubber insert is utilized in the 
B-11 Bondtru (Junior) Flexible Insulated 
Coupling manufactured by the Charles 
Bond Company, 617 Arch Street, in Phila- 
delphia. In larger sizes, ranging from 
1 7/16 to 12 inches in outside diameter, 
leather or a cork composition insert 1s 
used The Junior coupling comes in 
standard bores from % to 9/16 inch. The 
rubber inserts are furnished in either soft 
or hard rubber, depending on the use to 





which the coupling is to be put. The 
two flanges are die cast of a special alloy 
which resists corrosion. The illustration 
depicts the Junior coupling in unassem 
bled form to show construction. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 12, 1935 
[All Quotations F.0.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 
ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—French Process Oils : 
Organic lorence White seal—7 bbls.|lb. — @ .06% Corn, refined, bbls....... Ib. 124%@ — 
-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ........ Ib. 21 @ .25 Green seal—8 ........ Ib .06 @ .06% Cottonseed, crude ......gal. .093 @ .10 
SE Ghasestaesnnidhenhsbea Ib, .33 @ .36 | Red seal—9 .......... lb, .05%4@ .05% Cost Gk ciextcsdens< gal. .15 @ .28 
Det aceniewincssenedcuubie lb, .53 @ .65 | Yellows Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.)...lb. .02@@ — 
DE padedsichowessnusceesene Ib. 60 @ .75 NED . cp litek ccweslnweuel Ib. tf @ .3 Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.)..lb. .03 @ — 
EN -Lidukcea/tiwnete wenn ced Ib. 55 @ .65 Ocher, dom. med...... -lb. O02K@2 — Lots less than 10 bbls...lb. .03%@ — 
De it hews cndatesd aad onwdie lb. 56 @ .75 | TREES ocnskdus.ccectees lb .05%@ .06% 
MEE: ci wiaiata S)oknnine elie we eb oats Ib. 7 @ .80 | eee Ib, 0 @-— 
 thiwtucncnbeneabiindn oes bh — @ =— | BLACKS ME Lacceudmense os lb. .04”%@ — 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals...lb. .65 @ .70 Arrow “‘Aerfloted” Specifica- eer re gal .17 @ — 
DL ‘ct.ccdhwetkswashennened Ib. —- @-_— 7S aS Semper he Ib. .0535@ .0825 Petrolatum, light ........ lb. 02 @ .02% 
Captax i ee Pee Ib. Bone, powdered ..........- Ib. .05%@ .12% Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 146 @e@e@e-— 
DE: éobueadawensansedanet Ib. 55 @ .65 Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. .0535@ .0825 In drums ....-....++- gal. 22 @ .23% 
DOORS . cactnvisccccvevees lb. 45 @ «55 uncompressed .........s. Ib. .0535@ .0825 Pine, steam distilled..... gal. 64 @ .65 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ...... Ib. 44 @ «447 “Certified,” Cabot ......... Ib. .0535@ .0825 dest. dist., drums...... gal. 40 @ 445 
Diphenylguanidine .......... lb. oo @ «ae CT OEE >: Ib. .0535@ .0825 Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ — 
Ethylidene aniline ........... Ib .45 @ .47% WE «cccavesaconedne Ib. .0535@ .0825 Rubtack ....ccccsssceees lb, 40 @ — 
Formaldehyde aniline ........ lb. .37%@ .42 SN, Be bccntescecevsees lb, .05%@ .14 Seedine, cl. scsseeeesees lb. O7%@ — 
DT civeetitwees cannes secre Ib. 42 @ «51 **Excello,” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 Tackol ...cec- ee cccccces Ib. 084%@ 18 
DD siceccenwees caonenad Ib. 400 @e@e-— me | gel ie Rea a 5 he Ib. .03 @ .07 Witco Palm O88) ..cceces Ib. 05 @ — 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ..... lb. 327 @ — >»  —.Q- Seniesa: Ib. .03 @ .07 Witco Softener 
Lead Oleate, No. 999........ lb. 133 @e=-— a Ib. .07 @ .12 a WD axcaceves gal. 15 @- 
O° civcnvantadegucenien Ib. ll @ _ es Micronex” EER a te Ib. .0535@ .0825 Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib. 06 @ _- 
De 2 tee i vented ae cc nebcne lb .18 @ .20 “EN oo6e0ceeeeednns Ib. .0535@ .0825 WORSHEEE, Gib. covecccscue lb 05 @ — 
Methylenedianiline ........... lb. 36 @ .37 Thermatomic—“‘P 33” ..... > —_ @— Resins and Pitches 
a ore weld se tea gies lb. 3.25 @ — WERE oo ss cueuaude b. —- @ — Pitch, Burgundy ........ lb, .07 @ .08 
DE cc tkubeevatweewesees Ib. 68 @ .80 United “Dixie” & “Kosmos”. ib .0535@ .0825 COGL CEP cccscvrcccees gal. 074@_ .08 
Ph < Thekeserdsss oeeedes Ib. 50 @ .55 MOOG acy opseeeess ton 25.00 @30.00 
0 Se ee Ib. 3.55 @ 4.00 pine, 200 lb. gr. wt...bbl. 650 @ — 
8° . eS lb .40 @ .41 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Rosin, grade K, 280 lb...bbl. 5.55 @ — 
Ok, Be cos aveseesctcesess Ib. 400 @ 444i : s Pigmentar, tank cars....gal 19 @ — 
Cute <u Kekwaveosncesoute Ib. 1.55 @ 1.90 Aluminum Flake .........%. ton. 21.85 @24.50 it. GONE hcSieiis pacarns gal. .25 @ .27 
| RARER sabe Ib. 1.20 @ 1.25 Ammonia carbonate, lump....lb. .10%@__.12 B Bic. Se: cscccndes b. —_ @— 
Slee ry lb. 1725 @ — Ashestine ......cscccscesess “ton 14,00 @ 15.00 Retort Pine Tar, drums..bbl. 12.00 @13.00 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ........ Ib. Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @61.50 Solvents 
No. 7, aadiekiteaan ee aan Ib. Barium Pe  .cceseumeuseans Ib. .05 @ .06 Acetone, SUR: 0600060696 lb. 124@ 13% 
Thiocarbanilid, drums ....... lb. 21 @ .25 Barytes ..ceceecsecsscccvces ton 22.00 @24.00 Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 
 ecccpeckacssaddunan lb. 75 @ — BASOE cccccccccccccscccess lb. .4%@ — ee oe One Bi il .29%@ — 
SE ers Pee lb 1.20 @ — BOMUORRE 2 ccccccccccseccases Ib. .02 @ .03 Benzene, 90% ........-£% val. = .15 @ .24 
Triphenylguanidine ..... ..... Ib. 58 @ .60 Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75.00 Beta-Trichlorethane ..... aan — @-— 
EE, Gs wneeneandeoeceukned Ib. Ce. --catakeess sence cee ton 35.00 @43.00 RN |< cb emcee eed Ib. —- @ — 
Ureka dwseneahbcdensveonnenens Ib. 62 @ 1.00 Cotes: CHE.) caccccccossene lb. 02 @ — Carbon, bisulfide ........ lb .0O5%@ .06 
Ure DD hae sickhob aed aeuirn dee Ib. —- @ — Chalk, precipitated Carbon, tetrachloride ....lb. .05 @ .05% 
Ureka ae fowmantidwuineqmenaukiie Ib .58 @ .69 oe wane, extra It..... ton 45.40 @60.00 Dichlorethylene ......... bh 29 @ = 
DE cheneeenshadaaneese Ib. Bee a eer ton 45.00 @55.00 Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 41 @ 444 
EN eer Ib. | Clay, Racin, domestic......++ ton 7.50 @ 15.00 Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. .10 @ .10% 
DE, cvsescedéedowsiownas Ib. Aerfloted, Suprex ....... ton 8.50 @10.00 Ethylene dichloride ...... lb. O5S%@ 06% 
Sake k a dkpe eins oh eae m Ib. 48 @ .60 CEE oJ ceteuboséGnuu ton 9.00 @ — Gasoline, steel bbls...... gal. 1464@0e— 
,. cnvacsgeubaed nee CGaees Ib. BE: ga Wikeuesns cuntiede ton Naphtha, solvent ....... gal. .26 @ .31 
cmanae anic ep ae ery ton PRE. donuetceeenso-n lb. 
Lith , domest ceowe'e . Ib. 064@ — BEGINOMNGS ccccccesccoes ton OEE ont ceacdeshesaene lb. 
Magr esia, calcined, heavy. ...ton 60.00 @65.00 NR. ee tak po tek c wb eeeee ton Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. 09 @ — 
ED bn xs canes weamees 15.00 @ — Trichlorethylene ......... lb. — @ .09% 
COLORS WHEE cSedbacedeaccducera ton 8.50 @ 9.00 Tur -pentine, spirits Tere gal. 46%@ 59% 
. . : , | Clee: Pe an dicsccccccncewes Ib, .10%@ .18 dest. dist., drums......gal. .45 @ .48 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Glues. extra white.......000- lb. 28 @ .30 Waxes 
Blues medium white .......... Ib. 14 @_.19 Beeswax, white........ Ib. 40 @ 4.41 
ee eee N 37 @ «439 SS SS eer. ton 30.00 @55.00 Carnauba, yellow........ Ib 329 @ «440 
PONE céccdwencn'ss Ib. 12 @ .14 — Pe Misckiceuseensoue ton seer > pa ator white, dom....... Ib. 8 @ 11 
ynesium carbonate ..... -_ 0 ( Montan, crude .......... Ib. 10 @ 11 
on rrr eee Ib. 06 @ ‘13 Mica ..ccccccccccccsccencs ton 65.00 @80.00 Poe (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Umber, Turkey ......-.+. lb .04 @ .04% Pyrax A cesses a =e = Yellow crude scale........ Ib, .02 @ .02% 
G ‘ i . Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. 02%@ .05 White crude scale 124/126. .lb. 02 @ .023 
w Chrome, light lb 20 @ .30 Soapstone, powdered ......-. ton 16.00 @22.00 Refined, 125/127 .......... lb. .0334@ .04 
snaiiiens eee MRS OR STE % 21 @ 31 Starch, powdered .......... ewt. 3.56 @ 3.76 
cide a | ae "> Talc, domestic .........+++--tom 12.00 @15.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Chro mium Oxide, bbl.....1b. 22 @ 3 Whiting. c tal ton 17.00 @18.00 s 
juignet’s Green......... lb. 725 @ — ao oy ee 9°00 @14.00 AgeRite, Gel ccccccccecccess Ib. 
Reds f 43.00 SCoeeeseeeceoeeceseces . 
Antimony 33.00 @ eS en ee Ib. 
Cc! imson, 5 7 er Ib. 488 @a=— Yt ff —_ Wa, CROSRERS SVS ET C0 as > 
sulfur, free ....ccecees Ib 48 @ .60 | food Flea? ..ccccvccccsces ton 18.00 ee eae cae eh odes ‘ 
Indian E a ae Ib. 09 @ .10 } } a GR alld “gens wee TS th. exe ‘11 ATROAGAM 2c ciccccscecccsccess Ib. 70 @ .75 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib. 11 @ —_ | Zinc 7 Ge ES ee ee lb. 26 @ o~_ Antox FEO CCH SES REEED SAD ESRSE Ib. 
Red quite. PUTE .acceeee Ib, .10 @ .12 | - Pe B-L-E ESSESAASR ERS SOR eee ae Ib. 57 @ .60 
Rub-Er-Red. f.0.b Easton. |b. 094@ — tn COTE ORCC th, — @ — 
Whites | MINERAL RUBBER erat | ¥ BIOD. ccccccccseceses > ~ e a 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....]b. 06 @ .06% | Black Diamond .....++-+++++ ton 27.00 @ — PE sé cbkbdecamnenouesann Ib. 
Cryptone, No. - 19. cccccee . lb. .06 , @ .06% Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 Pi cecdaneedendbewtinind Ib. 66 @ .90 
Cryptone, ZS-20 ...... Ib, .104@ .10% | Hard Hydrocarbon ........-- ton Se ora es: Ib .35 @ .40 
Sirpeene, e, ZS-86 .....---lb. .10/42@ 10% | Parmer, ‘solid......ceeeeeeeee ton 25.00 @28.00 Stabilite Ang cuit lb, .57 @ .62 
sithopone Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton Stabilite i «ds ndwaseeseanen Ib. 70 @ .75 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib. .04%@ .04% | pPioneer-granulated ......+++. ton GED: . vedi ouxnnevencnsessate Ib. 5 
ED idarhasescsens Ib. 0456 .065g | Fioneer-eranulated = 2 = 
a, Se eee : MOLD LUBRI A 
Titanium oxide .......... Ib. .17 @ .19 SPECIALTIES tt peendie a 
Titanox B .....eeeeeeee Ib. 06 @ .06% Aromatics—Rodo ......+++++. Ib. | Cycom BORNE caccesccvces Ib, 06 @ .08 
BwaNeR © ccccccccccecse Ib, .06 @ .06% Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... a ae Oe. | EOD dbewcdensesbnpuantuses Ih, .06 @~ .O8 
Zinc Oxide—American Process | Sumproof  ...secsseeeeeeeeces Ib. 35 @ .37% oN a alae eae hanna ded Ih. ‘24 @ 30 
American Azo Sponge Paste .....ss+eeeee- Ib. — © .80 | Bee, CA. Dees cswcksen lb. 12 @ .30 
ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib 05 @ .05% | THE. 6 cdkccéans veaceesiuwen’ Ib. a @ .60 | Sericite, f.o.b. N. Y......... ton 65.00 @ — 
ZZ (leaded) eee Wee | Ose | Soap Tree Bark, curt, sifted. > .06 e@ .08 
Anaconda, lead free ...... Ib. .05 @ .05% SOFTENERS | Zip (Mold Wash) ........... 
Horsehead Lead Fre R-and | Acids | FACTICE OR RUBBER ‘SUBSTITUTES 
OR Saino gannecea Ib 05 @ .05% Acetic, 28%. bbls.....1001b. 2.45 @ 2.70 | Amberex ..ccccsvccevccceece 23 @ — 
XX Red—4 Se a | eS glacial, USP, bbls..100 lb. 14.00 @ — Black ...ccccsccccccescceess Ih 084e — 
ire eae Lo 2s | Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 SY sch pechacndb Sedan 6 ecnple Ih 08 @ .12 
XX Red—78 rere. : 05 @ .05% Sulfuric, 66 degrees ....ton 15.50 @16.50 | Brown ..ccccccccccccccceee: Ib 07 @ .11% 
XX Red—103 ....2..-M 05 @ ‘05% Acids, Fatty | BPR. ns sv cs anenciveessnd h 094@ — 
U. S. P.—X, bbls....... Ib, .08 @ .08% EQOR cccccsvcccsoscess Ib 15 @ 16 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black lIabel—15...Ib. 05 @ 05% Stearex ....eseeeecceses Ib. O84%@ .13 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).Ib. 03%@ .04 
Blue label—16 ........Ib. 05 @ 05% Stearic. double pressed...th. 09 @ .14 Sulfur flour. 
Red label—17 ......... Ib, .05 @ .05% | Stearite (ve cebeutecanenen lb, 08 @ — Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 345 @ — 
St. Joe, black label...... Ib. 05 @ ‘05% | Alkalies te Commercial (bags) ...... cwt. 1.95 @ 2.80 
CUO TOOGE << cccctncce Ib. 05 @ .05% Caustic Soda, 76%.....-. cwt. 3.60 @ 3.75 Ne ie ee ee ote b. 
red label .... om 08 © 05% Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 2.52 @ Vandex RCS: aie ae lb 
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-——— Gross Imports ——_—_______ Re-ex ports ——_ ~ (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
~~ - 
Average Average Po & — Figures on Monthly Basis—————_———_, 
Declared Declared a am . . ae case 902 
Total Value Total Value = Pay 1929 1930 1931, 1932 933. ges . 1935 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long la 34,403 43,002 35,194 28,557 2 648 2 2 645* ; 284 47 ,103 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons falue Cents Tons Ke Dod 41.594 33,302 28,797 31,821 21,39 40,609 43,187 
Mar 35,688 44,730 35,540 32,788 29,505 17,483* 47,097 42,620 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 _ 29999 2 > <1e@ a ‘ :* 7 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8.772 5.672.319 28.87 300.372 Pr 4277 oa. ton tee 3 . sun 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6.057.637 26.23 317.747 jt 35 'e5; 2198 «(ayia «a1ags a 76 3644 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381.815 apes hpi cabal ‘ive —_ 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17.671 22,470,583 56.77 395.667 Tul 37.407 41.526 29.50 31.397 29.976 49.614* .384 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Aug. 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 23,721 44,428 33,216* 39,242 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Sept 1,88 4,707 25.515 23.638 23.847 281* 58* 37.55 
1929 $60,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 = ‘ un : . , 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77. 451,877 Uct 4U,59/ 1,5 21,9160 0 22,271 4. ia 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 Nov 37,46 27,659 23,691 22,943 2 8.8 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20.929 2.015.612 4.30 388.655 De 232 25,531 21,687 21,409 18,015 8 - 662 
1933 407.817 44.034.064 4.82 20.537 2.601.352 5.65 427.280 —- - — - ———- - - 
1934 Q , 11 , Tot. 441 169,804 375,980 348,986 332,000 719* { ° 
* Revis 
1933: 
Oct 44,474 6,115,330 6.14 2,669 397,167 6.64 41,805 — 
Nov. 40,582 5,850,714 6.44 2,188 333,631 6.81 38,394 . ‘ 4 
De 39,461 5,869,556 6.75 1,888 = 293,690 6.94 = 37,573 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
1934 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
an 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 352,116 7.96 45,988 7 
feb 34,335 262.711 6.84 2.133 476,232 9.97 32,202 Consumption C onsumption 
Mar 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 «2.947 $83,313 883 38,172 Produce = = % to 2 , Produce to 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 $88,453 9.18 41,027 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
May 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 544,212 10.17 46,105 1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,006 
June* 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
July 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 39,077 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
August 41,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
Sept. 31.074 8,293,859 11.92 1,665 474,446 12.72 29,409 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 597 22.3 23,079 
Oct. 28,218 8,203,447 12.9 2,058 620.754 13.46 26,260 
Nov. $25 10,47 76 87 1,230 327,672 11.89 35,095 SS naie- a 
a. 1759 4074374 240780 12°46 16.724 Figures on Monthly Basi 
1934: 
1935: Jan. 9,828 7,000 17.8* 24,263 July 9,4 8.175 25.1% 24,926 
Jan dt 10 12.21 77 278,229 12.72 38,698 Feb. 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8.160 8,493 25.5 24,607 
Feb ‘ ! ) 1.¢ 1.845 480.440 11.62 45.42% Mar. 11,479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 24,540 
March 45,3 11,80 4 11.62 1,868 486,379 11.62 43,482 Apr. 10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 Oct 8,145 8.167 26.1 24,513 
Apri ) 1,096 285,903 11.64 38.63 May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 N 7 7,775 22.3 23,999 
May ) 8 3 ? 11.39 28 June 10,820 9.459 23.5 23,664 De 7 8 { 2.6 23,079 
June $ 153,595 13.10 30.7 1¢ 
Tuly $29 ] é 4¢ ‘ 
August ; 10,419 47 130,464 12.23 39,773 Ta 10,465 261 23.9 22,291 July 8.42 g 2 17.810 
Sept ‘ j 120.4 +8 { Fe ).07 374 23.3 22.989 Aug. 9.557 8.795 22.4 18,272 
Oct 18 ) Mar 10,549 9,741 22.9 20,637 Sept. 4 _ 23.4 18.260 
- At 10,315 10,466 23.4 18,7168 Oct 1,64 
* Revised Ma 10,223 9,938 23.9 18,541 me: cake” desan cea demeans 
June 8,590 8,710 23.8 17,932 .-' west shee wae? ocaut 
* Stocks on it the end of month or yea 
. . — ) 2 ¢ 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex x ; oe 
; U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
j 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) U resists of : fines = batts rg 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons ollars (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568.456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 1933 * 1934 * 1935 ) - “ 1935 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 Tar 29,489 28,062 August 7,4 9.105 42,836* 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 Fel 25 0 26,432 Septen ) 37,862 
1927 5.018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876.077 M 30,57 31,997 October + 41,401 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430.855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 Ar 32,73 6,076 Nover 8 
1929 1,231 545.175 728 566.964 8.203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 M > 38,071 39,089 Dec r 81 
1930 1,096 347,388 $01 422,684 5.907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 lune 699 $30 884 . 
1931 - . 1,208 411.692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 Tuly 7 466 41,203 Tota 77 7 6 
1932 - - 147.403 4.607 616.596 5.085 601.999 
1933 658 2,261,869 5,989 944.895 11,085 1,833,671 * Re il annual figures sue B Mine 
1934 402 34 ' 438,209 4,988 943.752 13,070 3,633,253 
1934: 
Nov. ~ 60 69 332 60.904 887 296,447 ‘ ° + . 
Dec $192 47-381 184,588 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
tg 4 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Jan 8 34,687 $48 80,09 848 287,583 
Feb 2 20,98 222 33.85 573 179,383 Total Tota Total 
March ? 15,917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 924 ccvcce 21,863,311 1928 ...... 24,247.28: 1932 ...... 6,261,336 
Apri 11,4 419 38,429 1,721 415 Te -ectnes 26.001,664 1929 ...... 24.141.502 1933 ...... 8,713,962 
May 12,9 332 $1,805 1,427 380.843 1926 ...... 24,199,524 1930 ...... 17,364,096 '934 ....., 12,255,118 
June 23,8 50, 1¢ 59 152.665 1987 ..c00. 19,700,003 1931 ...... Tee GOD acacce  Senbess 
Tuly S 1 75a ee é - 1144 . "318 
August 50 9,464 8,963 445 82,179 1,234 370,431 1935 1935 1935: 
Sept 3,24 6,09 1,682 407,418 18 291,652 January ... 1,868,723 a dkesen 1,561,434 September 1,052,044 
?) 8 34 | February 1.616.398 SE. cucovve 1,428,314 Octobe 648,757 
. March ..... 1,724,077 ae 1.339.353 N 1.804.473 
containe latex April 1,907,032 August 797.827 Dece xa beeeetue 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
—ON WN He 


At -——ON HAND—— = AFLOAT——, AND AFLOAT 
End 19 1934 } ; 1935 193 1934 1935 
ae 96.376 368.660 346.084 32.539 45.768 42,066 428.915 414,428 388,15 
Feb. g 4 352 421° > 335% 32 208 53 + 42,969 414,692 411,744°382,304* | 
Mar 390,135 352,897°338,700 53 4.722 44,485 419,666 407,619°383,185 
Apr. ? ° 7, 412,912 407,324*372,¢ 
May ° 14.375 407,965 409,250 3,656 
June 4 . 1 397,562 404,847 3 ] 
Tul 8 384.044 410.941 379.546 
Au $ 8 47.724 378,232 403,989*377,272 
Sept ; ] 2 1.454 9,649 
; 
1) 
(Rubber Ma A figures raised to 100%) 
> ] ] 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 
At end of 1933 1934 19 At end of 1933 1934 1935 
Jan. .. 16,481 31,807 11.178 50.4 19.3% 
Feb ? 29 f \ re = a 79 482 42 953 ] 1.574 
Mar. ...... 40,689 40,501 92,664 } . Is 


Apr 11 42.413 ; Oct 
May $ sg 4 pes 6 } 
Tune { { , bvéene 7 


At End of Recent Weeks 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 


Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
. 34 
\ 3 ) 1 972 
sent 9 7 yc 
Oct { 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1935 
Tuly : 
At ; / } 
Sent ) f 6 
Oct 4 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealer Yuantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1932 1933 ' } End of 1932 1933 1934 1935 
In , > 50.588 | 17 7 14.972 465 9 4] bf | 
Feb. 46.954 21.53 1 ' 628 Aug 1.649 38.601 9.227 36,117 
Mar. 46,591 24,594 47,93 16.046 S ‘ 19 19 1 
Apr »,663 ' 
Ml } 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
M Para a 


id Color Mar 





Jar 7 ) 77 
Fe 
Ma 
Ar 
M { 
July 4, 222 
Au 
t) 

RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 

Afloat Afloat for All Other * [Total * 

| t Stat I pe Afloat \ t 

End of: 1 { 
Tw! 96.654 
August 1 97 349 
Septe ‘ > Ts 6 
Oct ‘ ] 98, 8 
Nove 9, 37 
Decen ( 4 2 2 r 
End o se * 4 77 al 
Januar) 334 113, 





Septet r 
October 

* Total Afloat is trary estimate based on 1% months’ 
adopted by the Depart t of Com: ». All Other Afloat is de 
subtracting the amount tocks nsit to the United States 


from the estimated total 
P—Preliminary estin 





7-~PRODUCTIO 


3 
Tar 52 
Fe 2,339 


Jul 5,714 
Au 4,994 
Oct 

Nov ) 
De 82 





THE RUBBER AGE 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 


927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
64.439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 45,304 47,233 
4.059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 46,687 
264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 9,455 


Figures for Recent Months 


7-—INVENTORY— 





1934 
3.922 4. 7.237 9,684 10,398 
4,335 4,3 7,377 10,725 11,530 
5,18 4 7,290 651 11,675 
- 6.772 81 11,003 
6,7 7 «11,131 
- 19 10,755 
3,532 5,497 4,157 5,447 6,844 437 8,850 
99 1707 4 1,7 7 ) 7.805 
87 2,537 3,010 8.462 8,657 
3,341 2,197 3,191 9,247 = 8,779 
778 3,531 3,109 8,888 55 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
927 1928 1929 1930 1931 932 1933 1934 
70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,891 42,546 46,228 
.72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 37,911 41,391 45,046 
692 16,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 9,180 


Figures for Recent Months 


SHIPMENTS—, -—INVENTORY— 


--PRODUCTION-<~ — 

1933 { 1935 933 1934 1935 33 34 1935 
Ja 2 $,259 2,535 3,199 722 7 3,4 9,621 
Feb 2,224 4,077 4,171 2,102 3,323 3,362 6,357 8,445 10,466 
M ,883 4,12 02 4,118 $ g ) 244 10,406 
Apr. 7 } 3,051 2 . 10,170 
May 892 5,180 ) 3,451 6,7 ] + 10,615 
med 18 5778 5309 4.024 7 7 10,050 
July 5 5,211 3 «5,269 5 8,005 
\ 4.687 8 ) 6,939 
Oct. 3 6 ) 2.676 ? 689 7 
Nov. 2, 9 2,103 2,767 f 2 
Dec. 26 3.410 2.850 7,180 
(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ 








ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 
figures to be 97% complete. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Automobile Production 
United States, -—— Canada — 
-assenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars_ Trucks Total 


M * 
Tune* 
Tulv® 





coece 4,357,384 


cece 5,358,420 


196,737 
207,498 
125,442 
477 


530,771 
771,020 
4,452 540,534 
416,640 
235,187 
346,545 
588,640 


242,382 
263,295 
154,192 
82,621 
60,816 7 

65,924 53,855 
116,890 38 


45,645 
55,797 


_ 

o 

os 

on 
Nee Nw 
C cs 

N 

[S) 

—— 

w 
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32,491 84, 47,988 3,780 1,655 136,271 
78,465 45,5 32,909 1,697 645 80,162 
83,1 128,0 55,128 2,732 398 185,919 


303,424 








292,817 22 63,584 10,607 2,338 
335,699 27 60,076 18,114 4,229 353,813 
429.834 36 68,018 21,975 3,796 451,809 
177,746 4 76,118 24,12 ge 35 501,867 
727 57.205 20.765 7 ) 3.672 385.492 
361,321 64,712 15,745 12,276 3,469 377,066 
337 4 60,960 13,069 471 3,598 350,113 
51 57,662 7,692 5,524 2,168 247,743 
29 8 as 32.520 7 23 ; R219 ] 4 5.128 
) 41 g 7 1R5 283.334 
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DECEMBER, 


923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933: 
Sept. 


rubber 
weight 


3,618 in 1925 


Gross 
Exports 


252,016 
259,706 
316,825 
391,328 
371,322 
409,430 
374, 836 
7,043 
9.740 
Q 


> AY 


49,607 
61,002 
54,599 


57,579 


,055 
867 
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1935 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 








by remilling; rubl 


1,274 in 193 30. 


(Long Tons) 
-— BRITISH MALAYA '—_, DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 

Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon 

Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma wak ¢ Borneo*® Siam * Madura E.Coast D.EL.I. China*® Valley 
70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 
108,524 151,182 39,997 7,6S7 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 
158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 
151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 ,203 24,298 
182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 
149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 
163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 
133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 
125,506 394,234 61.769 8.470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,69 12,121 
92.539 385.713 48.973 3.888 6.960 4.664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 
67,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9,883 
15,146 34,461 5,111 125 1,027 727 611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 
17,390 43,612 5,674 271 959 750 979 6,329 8,682 15,170 1,426 965 
20,142 34,457 6,097 516 1,020 750 1,303 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,553 956 
18,110 39,469 7,435 964 989 750 1,046 7,030 10,183 17,274 3,779 930 

1¢€ *28 38,927 6,929 1,531 1,197 805 1,290 6,513 7,975 13,913 1,109 576 
15,027 42,840 8,620 775 1,005 805 1,264 6,706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 
19,907 38,608 6,750 1,412 1,360 806 1,363 8,655 10,539 19,084 1,968 846 
29,957 35,791 5,157 762 1,447 894 1,311 7,282 9,808 19,250 1,330 440 
25,691 43,712 8,870 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12,104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 
20,981 32,301 5,397 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 
22,829 30,506 3,818 710 1,662 1,048 2,399 5,762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 
17,865 34,776 4,948 552 1,714 1,048 1,908 5,340 8,901 11,356 1,610 710 
17,889 43,162 6,555 294 1,438 839 1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 
10,226 36,819 6,544 413 1,412 1,196 1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 
8,759 42,381 6,756 501 953 941 1,356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2.356 1,017 
15,375 44,200 8,481 990 1,237 680 2,043 10,865 12,953 12,354 2,956 1,035 
17,142 39,578 5,202 2,269 1,630 1,222 2,614 5,371 8,704 2,650 1,196 
17,676 32,917 5,556 731 1,887 760 2,288 7,663 15,194 2,076 636 
13,437 3,970 3,181 701 1,901 773 2,076 7,950 7,973 1,472 740 
16,029 37,331 2,976 370 1,895 846 1,661 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 
23,720 27,633 4,223 674 2,323 848 2,752 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 
18,637 1,114 3,525 1,077 2,031 603 2,869 8,258 14,168 2,021 659 
11,257 7,718 4.106 580 1,870 1,164 1,939 5.664 8,373 2,015 427 
10,978 40,895 5,683 724 759 566 2,062 6,923 8,875 2,451 1,150 
10,418 829 3,970 681 797 421 2,27 5,862 ), 422 2,248 1,121 
19.364 28.894 932 1,150 2.168 1.040 2.622 6,698 16,43 2,748 1,000* 

(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.”’ are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced 

is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in nee ll by remilling; rubber exported as latex 
er exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 
3,263 in 1926. 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons 1930. (*) Calculated 
(?) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., 
-such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. 


exported 


as latex is not included 








about 
not included 


All 
Other * 


7,856 
9,065 
13,797 


VUIMNIN we On 


ID DO We WG he ee 
VF DN OQAWwus 


w 0 
Wwwort 
~~ 


407 
442 
300* 
300* 


World 
Total * 


406,415 
429,366 
514,487 
621,530 
606,474 
653,794 
853,894 
814,241 
792,203 
702,818 
846,312 


74,731 
85,131 
78,127 
90,151 


80,892 
87.090 
91,504 
83,708 
113,579 
72,893 
69,997 
73,114 
87,713 
68,535 
76,676 
98,033 


one-third in 
which on a 
1,008 tons in 
1,459 tons in 1928, 
from 
United States, 
and includes guayule 


offic ial 
United 











in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. () Official Ex; orts minus Imports,”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional : final figure will be shown when available. 
Note: THe Ficures ror 1933 Are ReEvisep as OF JANUARY 25, 1935 AND REPRESENT FINAL FIGURES 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium WNether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States’ Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,7 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 493.472 60.249 34.271 72.292 26.405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4.84 36,498 37,855 1,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 R94 638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,201 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9,444 693.618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 
Mar. 39,306 14,008 4,980 6,453 3,411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
Apr. 42,262 9,999 3,210 6.701 2,419 5,679 1,966 1,326 415 £04 262 1,217 752 465 77,177 
May 47,412 9,786 634 6.499 2,218 6,905 2,218 4,360 769 214 322 940 14) 1,768 87,192 
June 46.785 16.564 803 6,171 2,208 6.745 1.887 3.145 1,512 837 331 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
uly 40,308 12,266 4,051 5,494 2,430 5,739 _ 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
Aug 31,405 13,728 3,660 3.078 1,948 4,945 795 6,829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
Sept 30,345 11,254 4,244 2.607 2,770 7.346 1.486 4,487 743 501 339 980 465 477 68,044 
Oct 7 323 18.897 424 2,148 3,043 7.227 6 3.681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70,719 
Nov 35.982 15.875 .176 425 1.568 5.580 44 4.488 516 379 187 1,382 542 215 75.079 
Dec. 17.305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
1935 
Jan 39,546 20,383 5,573 2,670 4,400 1,613 3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86.558 
Feb 45,999 15,609 4,593 1,558 5,582 4,356 1,810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87.985 
Mar 44,772 12,810 4,017 35 2,710 4,421 1,582 4.624 1.459 240 331 891 630 741 85.581 
Apr. 40.061 11.574 3 306 g 1.063 6.635 1.653 3 397 1.150 5? 329 1.049 432 789 78.115 
May 29.962 12.498 g28 é 3,979 5.4? 925 1.937 671 922 272 853 815 774 68,934 
June 31.410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
July 47,694 9,454 3,247 4,929 1,319 4,484 1,298 1,823 520 572 157 800 548 185 77,030 
Aug $1,057 14,120 4,508 4,790 2,814 4,453 916 1,227 655 528 413 820 673 
Se 3 11,223 3.740 $5 1.604 3.590 1,696 1,593 49 806 23 914 
Oct 77 84 





a—Including gutta perme, 


in monthly statistics. 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 


Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


Soviet 


b—Including balata. 
d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
i—Including Norway, tion. 


Russia. 
g—United Kingdom and French exports to 
h—French imports have been reduced 12 


c—Re-exports not deducted 
e—Of- net weight. 
* Figure is provisional ; 
comes available. 











per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
? United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 


ercha and to reduce to basis of 


final figure will be shown immediately it be- 

































A Section Devoted to Listings - 
' of Leading Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Raw Materials, 


and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 
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Machinery and Equipment, Soe 











THE 













licals and Compounding 
: Materials — Machinery and 
: Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
* Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 


















ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 



























ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








ie this section are listed the prod- 
ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used by 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 










CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 

















CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antiosidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialities Antline Oil Diseersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. cf U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1780 BROADWAY NEW \YURA 




















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 














CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 
















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK— 4erflored 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 











CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Taic, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢@ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 


















CADMIUM REDS 


In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 


LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME —the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 




















CALCENE—tThe Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @ Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—aiso Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chieago, Il. 
Agents im Principal Cities 


















CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black. 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO... the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 











COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CO. 


1012 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohte 











THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 


RUBBER AGE 


















